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Characterization and Individuality in 
Portraiture 


JULIUS ROBINSON 


Illustrated with Photographs by E. O. HOPPE, F.R.P.S. 


F all his studies, that of portraiture gives to the photographer the 
widest scope, both as regards the fascinating and inexhaustible 
nature of the pursuit, and as affording him that class of subject 
which his art is able to express in the best and fullest manner. 

Debarred, in great measure, from creating works of imagination, ideal 
beauty, or of poetical or dramatic force, by the lack of plasticity in his art, he 
can yet reproduce most vividly the life around him, either by means of portraits 
or compositions of every-day life — what the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury painters termed “genre”’ or “conversation-pieces,” in fact. And after all, 
the real life that goes on around him is surely of paramount importance and 
interest — as the methods of all the great painters testified that they thought — 
and by selecting for record the noble or beautiful types from the grand pageant 
of life that daily passes before his eyes in the great cities, the photographer be- 
comes at once an artist and an historian. 

At first sight, the problems presented to the portraitist seem simple enough. 
The model, carefully selected, stalked and studied beforehand, is brought a 
willing (or unwilling) sacrifice, and there needs, apparently, only an appropriate 
setting, a deft exposure (in both senses), an intelligent development. But the tyro 
soon begins to discover that, more often than not, despite all his care, his photo- 
graph misses fire, and the result is a weak and dismal caricature of the sitter. 
He finds that, seemingly easy, the taking of a portrait so as to bring out to the 
full the character and individuality of the sitter is a task of no little difficulty 
and subtlety, demanding much thought, selection and experiment. 

From start to finish, the chief fact to be borne in mind is that the portrait 
must be characteristic of the sitter. The pose must be one he naturally takes 
when least self-conscious; the costume, that often worn by him; the expression, 
one he frequently assumes, and the background and accessories (though these 
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latter ought to be as few as possible), in accordance with his tastes and habits. 
Throughout, too, the portraitist ought to strive to make the sitter look his best; 
and, although seeking to express character, he should also, as far as possible, 
endeavor to conceal defects. In ladies’ portraits, where the photographer has 
the rich surfaces and graceful lines of dress to aid him in his composition, beauty 
should be sought as well as character, though always subordinated to it. 

If it be possible, the photographer should study the sitter for some time 
beforehand, when he is likely to be quite natural, and his pose and expression 
free and spontaneous; and of these, ever-watchful, the portraitist should select 
the happiest and most characteristic. If he is able to make sketches — however 
slight — as a help to memory at this stage, so much the better. The two great 
portrait-painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Vandyck, are both known to have 
adopted this method, and it was a frequent custom of the latter to invite the 
sitter to dinner, so as to observe his victim at those golden moments when, at 
peace with all the world, he would exhibit that side of his character the most 
genial and sunny. But as in these days of rush and jostle such a leisurely survey 
of the model is seldom possible, while the photographer is arranging the portrait 
he should encourage the sitter to talk — about himself, his hobby, or anything 
in which he is really interested — so as to unconsciously assume a characteristic 
attitude. And this the portraitist — who must cultivate the art of conversation 
while at work — should be quick to note. The costume chosen must be one fre- 
quently adopted by the sitter, so that the lines may express largely and simply 
the construction of the figure beneath it. It is recorded of Jean Francois Millet, 
the great French painter of peasant life, that he required his wife, who often 
posed for him, to wear the same dress about the house for days beforehand. 
In the case of a lady, that costume which follows the lines of her figure closest 
should be preferred. 

Having now got some idea of a pose which is easy and natural, and which 
is neither strained nor a commonplace and conventional attitude, the photog- 
rapher ought to be very careful to put his sitter in that lighting which suits him 
best. By a little experiment in the various lightings possible in the studio, the 
photographer will soon hit upon the effect which brings out beauty or character 
to the fullest extent. In our first illustration, a portrait of Grenville Fell, the 
well-known illustrator of the book of Job, it will be seen how the lighting of the 
head helps to reveal character and accentuates expression, at the same time se- 
curing an agreeable and harmonious effect. Ina side-light, the more perfect side 
of the face ought to be illuminated more strongly than the other, where defects 
would thus be veiled in shadow. A light which falls from some distance above 
generally gives the most pleasing results (see illustration); but a top-light only 
should be avoided, as throwing too deep a shadow below the features. At the 
same time, the portraitist should eschew a stereotyped lighting, but try many 
and various effects, choosing the one best suited to the personality of the sitter. 
As a general rule, it will be found that the more rugged the character of a face, 
the more concentrated the light ought to be. The beauty of an aged face, for 
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instance, would be more than half lost in the diffused light which might suit a 
person in the flower of youth. Too much care can hardly be given to the lighting, 
on which the success of the portrait and, indeed, the likeness itself, depends: 
in nine cases out of ten, in an unsuccessful likeness the lighting of the face is 
at fault. The photographer will soon find by experience that the simpler back- 
grounds are the most effective; and any background of an intricate or pronounced 
pattern, or in which there is much play of light and shade, ought to be strenu- 
ously avoided, as detracting from the interest, which must be concentrated on the 
chief object in the composition — the face. For the same reason, many or elab- 
orate accessories are not advisable. The tone of the background is a very im- 
portant matter, which depends entirely on the lighting of the face and figure; 
dark middle-tone backgrounds are, perhaps, most useful, but a light tone .in 
certain cases, which must be determined by the artistic judgment of the photog- 
rapher, may prove equally so. Broad in the mass, it should yet be somewhat 
varied in gradation of light and shade, to escape monotony; but this, if it be well 
chosen, will occur naturally. The illustrations reproduced are good examples 
of suitable portrait backgrounds, and also present well-arranged schemes of 
varying tones. The photographer will in time learn to plan his light and shade 
so that the pattern produced is beautiful and harmonious as a whole, and the pat- 
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terns he will be able to create are as illimitable and varied as nature herself. 
He will find that a few well-placed accents of pure white in his composition are 
exceedingly valuable; but they should be both few and concentrated, and should 
seem to occur of themselves, and not appear to be stuck on, as it were. Without 
them the composition is dull and uninteresting; they supply the requisite sparkle 
and life. Very rarely, indeed, does it happen that the highest lights are on the 
face or hands, nor will the photographer find it judicious to place them there; 
but they may be as near the face as possible, so that the points of chief interest 
may be centralized. The photographer must continually try the effect of the 
composition as a whole if he wants to get harmony and beauty, for they are pur- 
chased only at the price of much thought, labor and experiment. 

The extremely important subject of relative tone or “values” in character- 
ization can be only briefly touched upon here. A trained eye, able at a glance 
to detect false tones in the gamut of light and shade — from the highest light to 
the darkest shadow — in a photograph is of the utmost value, as not only solid- 
ity and atmosphere depend upon correctly related tone-values, but also color, 
local and reflected, is truly rendered only in monochrome photography by them. 
The portrait of Miss Maud Allan, the famous classical dancer, may be offered 
to the reader’s notice as a good example of the truthful rendering of tone-values, 
suggesting, at the same time, the planes, the textures and the colors. This knowl- 
edge, subtle as it is, can be gained if the photographic student will spend some 
little time in making studies for tone only; and the drudgery will amply repay 
him by the added force and strength he will find his work has gained, if he com- 
pare his later with his earlier studies. Moreover, it will enable him to gauge 
the absolute tone in his work, so that the whole scale of tones in his photograph 
shall be neither too dark not too light, resulting, in the first instance, in a heavy, 
black appearance, and, in the second, in a weak and washed-out print. 

Too much study can hardly be spent on the hands as an aid to character- 
ization and individuality in portraiture. By their shape they indicate the individ- 
ual temperament almost as much as the features — see portrait of R. Diihrkoop 
— while their action, if the moment be well chosen, may add immensely to the 
expression of mind and character. All temperaments may be shown by the hand, 
from the nervous and sensitive to the lazy and phlegmatic. The hands of the 
apostles in Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper” may be cited as a good example 
of how much emotion the hands are capable of expressing. The portraitist ought 
to exercise care that they aid the composition as well. In this, as in many other 
points, he will derive valuable hints from a study of the works of the great 
portrait-painters. 

In men’s dress, the lines ought to be kept as large and simple, and the masses 
as broad, as possible, and the same remarks may be applied to the more elabo 
rate and beautiful dress of women, where the lines and surfaces give more scope 
to variety and richness. But in both sexes the dress ought to be kept subordinate 
to the head and hands — an end which the photographer will attain best by that 
lighting which suppresses unnecessary detail. No better example could be given 
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as a summary of the foregoing remarks on characterization in portraiture than 
our frontispiece, a portrait of Mr. E. O. Hoppé, by Rudolph Diihrkoop, alike 
one of his happiest efforts, and a brilliant specimen of how these things are 
done by a master-hand. 

In all the points in the expression of character much of the photographer’s 
success must depend on his individual task, and on sympathetic and artistic 
treatment — a gift which no amount of training can impart, but which may be 
brought to perfection by unremitting study and experiment. 


XZ 
On the Rendering of Color-Values 
GEORGE H. SCHEER, M.D. 
(Concluded) 


S the result of experiments to produce a plate that would be more uni- 

formly sensitive to all the colors, the corrected or color-sensitive plate 

was evolved. The process by which an ordinary plate is converted 

into a color-sensitive one is very simple, the plate being merely im- 

mersed in a suitable dye-solution for a brief period of time. There are different 

classes of corrected plates, each one especially sensitive to some particular 

color; but it is only the ordinary orthochromatic or isochromatic plate that is of 

interest to the average worker, the others being used chiefly in the arts. If the 

emulsion of an ordinary and that of an orthochromatic plate are examined by 

daylight it will be found that the former is of a light yellow color, while the latter 

has a decidedly pinkish tinge, because the latter has had a bath in some red 

aniline dye solution. Color-sensitive plates suitable for all ordinary work may 

be easily made from ordinary plates by any one who cares to go to a little trouble. 

The following process will be found to produce excellent orthochromatic plates. 
Take any ordinary plate and immerse it for two minutes in a bath made up of 


ED io dasiacetnsnkasndecdee eabeemieds I part 
PE Nkddndunpeieweiade a anediedbacddeedis 100 parts 


Then transfer, without rinsing, to the following dyeing-bath: 


>? 


Erythrosine* solution (1 to 1,000, or about 1 grain to 2 


ae Pere re Re ee 25 parts 
Sc cccceceneuneiuaeeede yaack neuen ae 
I fia Lidds eetubdeesentaviesecteeeaeeneeee 100 (** 


After soaking in this solution for from 1 to 1} minutes the plate is taken 
out and placed in a vertical position in the drving-rack and allowed to dry. A 
dozen plates may be thus treated in a very short time. It is needless to state 
* Erythrosine is a red aniline dye used in biological laboratory work. The best is made by 
Gribler and may be obtained from dealers in laboratory supplies. It is sold in original packages, 
the smallest containing 10 grams. The Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y., quotes the 10-gram 
package at 45 cents (postage extra). A 10-gram package of erythrosine is sufficient to last any ordi- 
nary worker a long lifetime. 
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that the entire process, including the drying, must be carried out in the dark- 
room and with the weakest red light. While most of us will prefer to buy ready- 
prepared orthochromatic plates, which may be bought at a slightly higher price 
than the ordinary plates, this formula*may prove of service to workers in small 
towns who cannot always obtain the prepared plates when wanted. 

A plate that has been treated by the above (or a similar ) process will be found 
to react quite differently to colored light than a plate not treated. The corrected 
plate will be found less sensitive to the colors of high actinic values and more 
sensitive to those of low actinic values; in other words, the extremes in actinic 
action are made to approach much nearer to the mean or average. The degree 
to which this equalizing of the actinic action is carried depends very materially 
upon the speed or sensitiveness of the plate. There are upon the market ex- 
tremely slow orthochromatic plates for which the makers claim the power of 
absolutely correct color-rendition without the use of a ray-filter, but these plates 
are so slow that their employment in outdoor work is possible only under rarely 
favorable conditions. The medium and fast color-sensitive plates, while they 
give results very much superior to those obtainable on ordinary plates when 
used in the same manner, require the employment of a suitable ray-filter in order 
to obtain full color-values, because they are still somewhat hypersensitive to 
the violet and blue rays. The ray-filter absorbs a part of these active rays. The 
ray-filters employed in ordinary orthochromatic work are transparent screens 
varying in color from a light amber to a deep brown. As a general rule the depth 
of color in the screen indicates its power to absorb the blue rays, the lighter 
colored screens absorbing a smaller percentage than the darker ones; however, 
the color of a screen should not be taken as an absolute guide to its blue-absorbing 
power, as different yellow dyes vary in this respect. The cheapest screens, which 
are simply pieces of stained glass mounted in a cell, have only a very limited 
capacity for absorbing the blue rays — one that I tried at one time was not as 
effective as the amber-colored screen I generally use, although it was of a dark 
brown color. 

Excellent ray-filters of known value may now be bought at such reasonable 
prices that it does not pay to go to the trouble of making one’s own screens. The 
ray-filters on the market are of two types: the wet and the dry. The wet-cell 
filter consists of a water-tight glass chamber made by cementing two circular 
pieces of thin plate-glass to a glass ring of suitable thickness and enclosed in a 
metal jacket which has a collar to fit over the lens-barrel; the glass ring has sev- 
eral openings through which solutions may be introduced and withdrawn. Ordi- 
narily,a solution of potassium bichromate is used, but other solutions will answer 
as well. In this type of ray-filter the layer of solution with which the cell is filled 
forms the screen, and it has the advantage that the strength of the solution, and 
therefore the absorptive power of the filter for blue rays, may be changed at will. 
The greatest disadvantage of the wet-cell filter is that it cannot be used in cold 
weather; there is apt to be, moreover, more or less trouble from leakage of the 
solution. The best dry filters consist of a thin film of transparent tissue colored 
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with a suitable dye and securely enclosed between two thin pieces of optical glass; 
this screen is enclosed in a light metal jacket which fits the barrel of the lens. 
This form of filter is very light and convenient to carry and is withal a very 
efficient instrument. The cheap filters made of stained glass serve mainly as 
examples of what a ray-filter should not be, and their use should be discouraged. 
Whether to use a wet or a dry filter is a matter of personal choice with the worker; 
either one if correctly constructed is an effective device for sifting out the super- 
fluous blue and violet rays. Personally I prefer the dry filter, for it is not only 
smaller and lighter than the other, but is free from leakage-troubles and can be 
used in the coldest weather. 

Any ray-filter will necessitate an increase in exposure because it absorbs a 
portion of the chemically active light-rays, thereby reducing the actinic power 
of the light that strikes the sensitive plate-emulsion. The amount of increase in 
exposure depends entirely upon the percentage of blue and violet rays absorbed 
by the filter, and varies from two to three times the normal exposure for the 
lightest screens to twenty-five or more times the normal for the darkest ones. 
Ray-filters are designated as three-times, five-times, ten-times, etc., filters ac- 
cording as they increase the exposure three, five or ten times. When selecting 
a ray-filter one should be sure that it will answer the purpose it is intended for. 
Too dark a screen would be next to useless for outdoor work, because the long 
exposure it would necessitate could be given only on rare occasions when weather- 
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conditions were unusually favorable. Asa matter of fact, full color-correction is 
hardly ever necessary in landscape-work, and in nearly all cases it is even unde- 
sirable. A light amber-colored screen will absorb a sufficient amount of the 
blue and violet rays to preserve the differential values in the high-lights and to 
hold back the sky portion of the view enough to allow the less highly actinic 
parts of the view to register in their proper values. As these light colored screens 
prolong the exposure only from three to five times, it is practicable to employ them 
under all conditions of wind and weather. 

Let us now see what happens when a color-corrected plate is exposed be- 
hind a ray-filter or color-screen. All the rays of light must, of course, pass through 
the screen; as the rays pass through the screen a certain proportion of the blue 
and violet rays are absorbed by the screen and are thus eliminated: those blue 
and violet rays which are not absorbed and the yellow and red rays pass through 
the screen and lens and only these rays act upon the plate. Now then, since the 
screen eliminates the undesired excess of the blue and violet rays, and since the 
color-corrected plate is especially sensitive to the yellow and red rays, it is easy to 
understand that by using a corrected plate and a screen together we are enabled 
to record, at practically their true relative visual value, colors so different in their 
actinic values as red and blue. It should require no argument beyond the 
simple statement already made to convince the worker, who is not already 
familiar with the fact, of the vastly superior results to be obtained by the ortho- 
chromatic process. It is not only the simplest but the most effective means for 
rendering multicolored objects:in their true values. It should be the method of 
choice whenever we are dealing with a subject that is not in monochrome. In 
landscape work a corrected plate and a ray-filter make the correct rendering of 
any and every form of clouds an easy task; moreover, greens, yellows, browns 
and reds will reproduce at their true values. For photographing sunlit snow- 
scenes orthochromatic plates and a screen are the sine qua non. Likewise, in 
flower photography these modern tools are indispensable. In portrait work, 
while it is not advisable to use a screen on account of the increase of exposure it 
necessitates, corrected plates will be found far superior to the ordinary for ren- 
dering the color of the eyes and hair and also of the dresses of the subject. One 
could go on almost indefinitely naming the subjects in which better results may 
be obtained by using orthochromatic plates; in fact, there are only a very few 
subjects in the realm of photography, especially in technical work such as pho- 
tography paintings, furniture, pottery, fabrics and similar articles, where the use 
of corrected plates does not result in vast improvement of values. On the other 
hand, there are few instances, indeed, where the ordinary plate possesses any 
advantage over the corrected one. I remember an occasion when I exposed a 
plate on a bank of blue and purple asters against a background of green and got 
a poor result, because I used a corrected plate and ray-filter which caused the 
blue flowers and green foliage to appear of too nearly the same tone. In this case 
the plate rendered the values correctly enough, but it happened to be one of 
those rare instances where correct color-values were not wanted and where an 
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ordinary plate would have given better results for that reason. Most of our best 
workers have practically discarded the ordinary plate and carry only color-sensi- 
tive ones, because the latter will do virtually everything that the former can do 
and a great deal that it cannot do. 

A word must be said about the subject of halation. It is pretty generally 
understood that what we designate as halation is the result of the reflection, 
from the back surface of the glass of the plate, of some of the rays of light which 
have penetrated through the emulsion and the glass. Naturally, the more active 
rays are the ones that cause halation. Where a high-light is directly contiguous 
to a dark object halation results in a blurring of the outline of the latter, and it is 
this effect that is commonly thought of when halation is referred to. There is, 
however, another effect of halation which concerns us more directly in relation 
to the subject under discussion, and that is the effect of halation upon the sky- 
portion of view-negatives. The highly actinic light-rays from the sky in the 
view strike through the emulsion and are reflected from the back surface of the 
glass; these reflected rays again strike the emulsion from the back or under side 
and exert a further chemical action on the sensitive silver salt in the emulsion. 
The result is that the actinic effect from the rays emanating from this portion of 
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the view, already too strong, is still further augmented by the action of the re- 
flected rays. It is true that when a ray-filter is used this effect of halation upon 
the high-lights is less marked, owing to the fact that the actinic value of the 
light from this portion of the view is greatly reduced by the filtering-process; 
still, the effect of halation is quite perceptible in the case of single-coated ortho- 
chromatic plates even when a screen is used. For this reason double-coated 
or non-halation orthochromatic plates are very much better than the single- 
coated ones. For several years I have used this type of plate exclusively, with 
highly satisfactory results. They cost a little more than the single-coated ones, 
but are well worth the difference in price. The Standard Orthonon, Cramer 
Double-Coated Isochromatic, and Lumiére Non-Halation Orthochromatic are 
all of this type, and each one of them is an excellent plate, capable of giving the 
very finest results. 

A few remarks on the management of color-sensitive plates may not be out 
of place at this point. The worker should bear in mind that all color-sensitive 
plates are much more sensitive to red light than the ordinary plates are. They 
should, therefore, be loaded and unloaded only by very weak red light from a 
dark-room lantern with two thicknesses of dark ruby glass and the flame turned 
very low; even then it is best to expose the plates as little as possible to the light 
of the lantern. In developing it is best to use the factorial system if the tray 
method is employed, as it makes it possible to keep the tray covered and thus 
protected from the light during development. Tank development is, of course, 
the ideal system of development for these plates. Whichever system of develop- 
ment is used, it is always well to use a considerably diluted developing-solution, 
as much softer and finer negatives will result. When using the double-coated 
plates it is imperative that a dilute developer be used. The exposure should be 
as nearly correct as possible. Over-exposure will result in a flat negative and the 
loss of values, while under-exposure gives a contrasty negative and, when de- 
velopment is carried too far or when too concentrated a developing-solution is 
employed, results in over-correction of the blues. 

To one familiar with the advantages offered by the orthochromatic process 
it seems very strange that there are still so many who fail to grasp the oppor- 
tunities it offers them. The slightly higher price of the corrected plates can 
surely not stand in the way of their general adoption when once their advan- 
tages are known. It must be that many workers are still unfamiliar with the 
process and its opportunities or that they fancy its practical application fraught 
with difficulties. I trust that this article may awaken some of the former to the 
possibilities of orthochromatic photography, and the latter I assure that they 
will find the practice of orthochromatic photography in no way more difficult 
than the old photography. But as they truly say, “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.”” So invest a dollar in a ray-filter and buy a dozen color-sensitive 
plates and give them a trial. If the results do not convert you to the orthochro- 
matic way of doing things your case is hopeless, and you had better pass your 


camera on to some one who will know better how to use it. 
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A Large Plate-Adapter for Small Cameras 
H. E. BALFOUR 


ISHING to make large-size portraits with my 4 x 5 camera, 

having a half-plate lens, the idea of making an extension-back ap- 

pealed to me as quite practicable, and I set to work and made one 

which works perfectly, is light, and not at all inconvenient to carry 
around — can be attached and detached at will, and can be used for all classes 
of work, from copying to landscapes. In fact it increases the bellows-capacity 
of the camera and thereby allows of greater enlargement in copying and in tele- 
photo work. 

I presume there are others who often wish for a larger apparatus with which 
to take pictures of a larger size; indeed, there are many occasions when one 
throws away all considerations of bulk or weight and wishes only for the large 
camera. : 

It is just for those that I have written the following description, trusting 
that it will enable many to construct their own apparatus, and enjoy all the 
privileges of having two cameras of different size, without the extra expense 
these would involve if purchased. 

The first essential is the wood of which to build it. Here is a suggestion: 
just look around, and as soon as you see a nice piece of hardwood, smooth and 
sound and of the required thickness, about three-eighths of an inch — well, 
just “take” it. There is no higher purpose to which the material could be ap- 
plied, so there can be no harm in using it. I espied some nice letter-files with 
fine maple backs, and the backs answered the purpose perfectly. 

Having procured the wood by any method whatever, so long as it is suitable, 
it must be decided just what size the back is to be made. Then it is necessary 
to buy a plate-holder for the large plate, in order to construct the back to fit the 
plate-holder as well as the camera. Having decided upon 4} x 6}, I consulted 
a multitude of catalogs, but found no plate-holders of the American style listed 
in that size. The one I thought most suitable is the holder supplied by the 
Eastman Kodak Company for the 4A Kodak, 4} x 64, so that size was decided 
upon and the plate-holder and focusing-screen purchased. This focusing-screen 
is fitted with a hood to exclude light, and folds up very neatly, and is superior 
to anything one could construct for one’s self for this purpose. 

Now let us suppose you wish to make a 4} x 6$ back for a 4 x 5 camera. 
(Of course your lens must cover the larger plate if you wish to take ordinary 
views and portraits, but if you confine yourself to copying from 4 x 5 prints or 
smaller, then the 4 x 5 lens will do perfectly.) The opening in the backs of some 
cameras is smaller than the plate that the camera takes, and in others this open- 
ing is larger. The smaller the opening the farther the large plate must be placed 
from the camera-back, and if the opening is quite large the plate may be placed 
more closely. In any case it is necessary to find at just what distance it should 
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be placed, so that there will be none of the plate “cut off” by the edges of the 
opening intercepting the light from the lens. 

To ascertain this distance accurately, make a diagram like Fig. 1. Draw 
the horizontal line AB, equal in length to the length of focus of the lens plus 
two inches; if you wish to work close to the object, as in copying, this extra two 
inches will allow you to draw the bellows out that much further in focusing 
without cutting off any portion of the plate. 

At the extremity B erect the perpendicular CD, bisected at B, and equal 
in length to the diameter of the lens. At A erect the perpendicular EF, bisected 
at A and equal in length to the long side of the plate; i.e, 64 inches in this case. 
Then join EC, FD, and, with a ruler held parallel to EF, measure between the 
lines EC, FD, moving ruler back and forth till the distance equal to the long 
side of the opening in the back of the camera is intercepted, and draw a line, as 
GH, cutting AB at J; now measure AJ, which will be the required distance that 
the plate must be placed behind the opening. With a lens of 7-inch focus and a 
diameter of about 1? inches, and the longest side of the opening in the camera- 
back 4} inches, we get the following data to work from: AB equals 7 plus 2, or 
g inches, CD is 1? inches, GH is 4? inches, and measuring AJ we find that it is 
necessary to place the plate about 3} inches from the opening. From this we 
see that the width of the sides of our new back must be 3} inches wide, and one 
side of each side-piece must be as long as the camera is high, and the other side 
of it as long as the back-frame made to hold the plate-holder. 

We will now construct the back-frame. First cut out four pieces to make a 
frame of a size the width of the camera less twice the thickness of the wood, and 
14 inches longer than the long side of the plate, or 8 inches; this allows a ? inch 
strip for top and bottom, and a little wider for the side-pieces, depending upon 
the width of the camera-back (see Fig. 2, which shows an inside view of the back- 
frame). This frame is represented by AA’, BB. Another frame is now made to 
place over this first one and to hold it together; this frame holds the plate-holder 
in position, and is represented by CCD. Cut the side pieces, CC, twice the 
thickness of the wood longer than the total length of the smaller frame — that 
is, 8 inches plus 2 thicknesses of wood —- and the bottom piece, D, is made as 
long as the width of the plate holder and fits between the lower ends of the two 
side-pieces CC. When these two frames are placed one on top of the other, as 
shown in Fig. 2, there will be a projection the thickness of the wood all around 
the smaller frame. The side, top and bottom-pieces fit against this projection. 
Place a screw in each end of the pieces AA’, screwing them firmly to CC, having 
previously spread some good glue between them. Then adjust the two pieces 
BB accurately, using glue and smalli brads to hold firmly to CC. Use glue at 
every contact-point and the frame will hold together very strongly. The end- 
piece is now placed in position and secured with glue and brads. The plate- 
holder slides in between C and C, resting upon D, so D should be of such a 
width that when the plate-holder rests upon it, its front opening shall register 
with the 44 x 6} opening in the smaller frame. 
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SUNSHINE THROUGH THE MIST WILLIAM H. ZERBE 


Now the side-pieces, E, Fig. 3, can be made. The length is made equal to the 
length of CC, Fig. 2, and both ends are cut off at an angle as shown, so that the 
short side is equal in length to the height of the camera-back. The width is 3} 
inches, as previously determined. The top and bottom-pieces are made as long as 
A, Fig. 2, and the width can be found by applying them to the sloping ends of the 
side-pieces, E, Fig. 3. The side-pieces can now be attached to the back-frame 
as shown, Fig. 3, using glue and securing with brads; then the short end-pieces 
are placed between these latter and secured in the same manner. To further 
strengthen it, four “corner-posts,”’ FF, Fig. 3, are glued in the corners, excluding 
light and giving a finished appearance to the inside, as well as greater strength. 
These are allowed to project about 1's inch as shown, and strips of cigar-box, 
G, Fig. 3, are glued between these and to the four sides of the “box,” serving 
as a rabbet to fit into the back of the camera, excluding light and insuring rigid- 
ity of connection. 

Next, four pins, HH, Fig. 3, are made from wire nails and driven into the 
two sides, into holes previously located and made with a bradawl to ensure an 
accurate fit, as these are to enter the holes in the “snaps” on the camera to hold 


the back in place. 
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THE TWO SENTINELS WILLIAM H. ARNOLD 


Secure the screen-frame permanently to the back by two springs, S, Fig. 3, 
attached to the back-frame by screws in the center of the springs. Small screws 
are used to attach the ends to the screen-frame, as indicated. These springs 
hold the screen and plate-holder securely in position against BB, insuring cor- 
rect focus. The springs can be easily cut from heavy brass. 

Blacken the whole inside carefully, round off the corners with a rasp, and 
finish off with sand-paper. The whole can be covered with leather or stained in 
some dark color. A covering of leather, neatly applied, would give a very neat 
and workmanlike finish to the back, and would harmonize nicely with the rest 
of the camera. 
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The plate-holders have a groove around the edge, and the side and _ bot- 
tom could be made with a rabbet to fit into this groove; the frame with screen, 
as well as the plate-holder, would be slid in and out, when changing holders 
and focusing-screen. But the springs are more convenient after they are once 
made, and attached. 

The writer obtained a great deal of pleasure from the construction and use 
of this attachment, and trusts that others may find the same pleasure in making 
the experiment, especially in view of the economy in the matter of necessary 
equipment for making larger negatives. 
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The Lumiere Color-Process Simplified* 
MAXIMILIAN TOCH 


NY one who has seen a Lumitre Autochrome photograph, which is a 
direct positive on glass in the exact colors of nature, feels that photog- 
raphy has made an advance which marks even a greater step than 
the advance from wet-plates to dry-plates. Many photographers, 
both amateur and professional, after having tried out the new process most care- 
fully, have given it up in disgust: first, because the directions entail such abso- 
lute care; second, because the percentage of good results is so exceedingly low, 
and, third, because the process was exceedingly expensive and in no instance 
could it be determined with anything like a measurable accuracy that the result 
would be successful. The original directions which came with the Autochrome 
plates indicated exceedingly complex methods, and the first step was a develop- 
ment for two and one-half minutes in absolute darkness, and it was impossible to 
judge, under the circumstances, what was taking place. Lately, an improve- 
ment has been made whereby a complex table is used in a faint light, and, after 
a given number of seconds, if the image appears the developer is strengthened. 
This improvement of the use of light offsets to a large degree the previous com- 
plex methods. I give an abstract of the various directions given for the de- 
velopment of an Autochrome plate, which is as follows: 

First, development with a weak pyro-ammonia solution; second, reversing- 
solution; third, developing with dianol; fourth, destroying the developer; fifth, 
intensifying with pyro and silver nitrate; sixth, clearing the intensifier; seventh, 
fixing, eighth, varnishing. Between all of these manipulations the plate is 
washed very carefully, and the operation takes, after one has been accustomed 
to the details, about twenty minutes for each plate. 

To start with, the plate may be under-developed or over-developed, and 
little or no remedy is at hand in either case, excepting the pyro and silver nitrate 
intensifier. The large number of manipulations, preceded in each case by wash- 
ing, tend to weaken the film so that scratches or abrasions are very likely to occur; 
then, again, the whole process is based upon the supposedly correct exposure 
and, as there is no unit of measure for this, it is exceedingly difficult to know 
how long to expose or what to do in case of under or over-exposure. 

These are a few of the reasons why so many men have given up the prac- 
tice of Autochrome photography. The plates are decidedly expensive and, 
moreover, the percentage of good results is so small, owing to the complex direc- 
tions, that none but a rich man can really afford to dabble with the process. 
For this reason I have set to work to see if I could not simplify the process and 
obtain just as good results as the best results obtained by Lumiere, and, in this 
instance, a knowledge of chemistry stood me in good stead; for upon studying 
the entire system of development it was simple enough to determine why certain 
materials were recommended. 


* Read before the Camera Club, New York. 20 





In the first place, I could see no reason for the use of pyro-ammonia in a 
weak solution and then reversing the plate and redeveloping in dianol. I must 
not be misunderstood at this step, for I do not presume to say that the directions 
as given by the Lumiéres do not produce good results; in fact, they produce very 
good results in the hands of experienced operators, but there is no reason for 
the complex, intricate and abstruse methods which they indicate. 

Without going into the details of the various experiments that I made, I 
discarded the first and second developers of Lumiére and used the ordinary 
metol-hydroquinone, to which I added a very small quantity of bromide. As I 
do much printing on developing-papers, the developer which I generally use in 
my laboratory is composed of one ounce of metol, one ounce of hydroquinone, 
one pound of C. P. sodium sulphite, one pound of C. P. sodium carbonate of 
soda and one gallon of water. This makes my stock-solution which I use for 
everything except lantern-slide plates, but I dilute it as the case demands. This 
was the first developer with which I had success and, having the Autochrome- 
light in my dark-room, I poured the developer on the plate, rocked it thoroughly, 
then turned on the light and found that in about sixty to seventy seconds my 
plate was thoroughly developed. With this developer I could look through the 
plate into the light and determine when it was sufficiently dense. If I found it 
was coming up too rapidly I added bromide. If I found it was coming up a little 
too hard I transferred the plate into a dish of plain water, rocked it and let it de- 
velop itself, and then without washing I transferred it into a dish of reversing- 
solution made according to the Lumiére formula: fifty ounces of water, fifty 
grains of potassium permanganate and four drams of sulphuric acid. By the 
way, this solution should be kept in the dark, and after it is a week old it should 
be filtered; it then remains perfectly clear. 

It is necessary when putting the plate in the reversing-solution to rock it and 
keep it in there for three or four minutes. I could show an otherwise excellent 
color-photograph which did not remain in the reversing-solution long enough 
and presents defects which thus can be avoided. After leaving it in this solution 
it should be taken out into the broad daylight, or, if developed in the night, 
directly under the artificial light, washed in running water until all the perman- 
ganate is washed off; and then the plate should be put back into the same tray 
containing the original developer and developed in the light until the plate turns 
uniformly black. After it has turned uniformly black look through it at the light 
and the chances are that the plate will be a very good Autochrome picture. 

I have obtained just as good results by using an edinol developer reduced 
with seven parts of water, and on the redeveloping I have produced excellent 
results by using plain standard pyro; but I have a distinct dislike for pyro be- 
cause it blackens the hands and finger-nails, and neither edinol nor metol- 
hydroquinone has this tendency. 

Here, however, comes the crucial point. If, after the second development, 
which has just been described, it is found that the picture is clear and shows up 
all the colors truly, wash it for two or three minutes in running water, allow it to 
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dry, varnish it and the picture is done. If, however, it is found that it is 
weak and the colors are not brilliant, intensify it, not with the messy nitrate of 
silver formula prescribed by the Lumiéres, but with simple mercuric chloride 
(corrosive sublimate) and bring out the strength of the intensification by means 
of sodium sulphite. To go into details, take one ounce of corrosive sublimate 
and one ounce of potassium bromide, and add to a quart of water. The addition 
of the bromide enables you to dissolve the mercury much more rapidly, resulting 
in a much more concentrated solution. This, in a very short time, brings out a 
strong and brilliant negative effect on the plate, which is perfectly white; transfer 
to the tap and wash it for two or three minutes, then transfer to a tray in which 
there is a 20 °% solution of sodium sulphite and the picture turns black im- 


mediately, and comes up much more brilliantly than it did before. 
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As to the question of fixing, this may be omitted if desired. I find that fixing 
a Lumiere plate always reduces its brilliancy, and I furthermore find that those 
plates which I have not fixed have been in good condition for six months. If a 
plate is too dense, fixing bleaches out some of the denser portions and makes it 
more translucent. If a plate is just right I do not advise fixing, but simply 
washing and hardening in chrome alum, if you choose, or, if the tap-water is 
sufficiently cold, no hardening will be necessary. 

So, summing up the operation, it consists of developing the plate, reversing 
the image, redeveloping and washing; and if the exposure be correct the result 
will be correct. Concerning the exposure there has been a great deal of guess- 
work up to now, as to the best of my knowledge it is impossible to say how long 
a Lumiere plate should be exposed. 

Regarding the light in the dark-room, I made several experiments concern- 
ing this and find that there is no danger of fogging, whatever, by the new light 
produced through the “Virida” papers. If one has an eight C. P. incandescent 
lamp plates can be loaded three feet from that lamp, and development can be 
started with absolutely no chance of fog; in fact, I have used the ordinary dark- 
room ruby-lamp and obtained only a very faint red fog when I exposed the plate 
too long to the light; two or three seconds’ exposure three feet from a weak 
ruby-lamp is not harmful. 











AT THE GARDEN-PARTY F. M. STEADMAN 


A Practical Analysis of Exposure-Elements 
F. M. STEADMAN 


HE subject of exposure is ever new. In the chain of photographic 
practice exposure is undoubtedly the weakest link. Aside from snap- 
shots in bright sunlight, it may safely be said that in amateur prac- 
tice not more than two or three negatives in a thousand are correctly 
or normally exposed; and when it is realized that these result from guessing 
correctly, it is seen that exposure as an exact science is sadly neglected. 

Little by little the antipathy is dying out. I say it literally, for it is true 
that strong prejudices seldom disappear except with the death of those who 
hold them. Advancement is made through the younger workers, who are more 
ready to avail themselves of the improvements of the day. 

In the sense and the organs of sight nature supplies us with no means of 
knowing that there is such an energy in the world as actinism. This is clearly 
evident, since the world remained in complete ignorance of that energy until 
it was discovered by the intelligence of men. Man’s sight had not and could not 
have revealed to him this truth of nature. How, then, is it possible for any one 
to hold that the eye alone should be able to judge the chemical strength of 
light ? 
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It is only with the aid of much experience that one can arrive finally at some 

certainty in exposure; and this is through the aid of the intellect and the mem- 
ory, rather than by means of the vision. Confront the experienced worker with 
an entirely new condition of subject and light and he is almost certain to give an 
incorrect exposure. 

It is my purpose here to explain the truths of exposure in plain language, so 
that they may easily be understood by the layman. 

First, it is clear that when any method has given us a single correct exposure 
for a specified diaphragm, under any conditions of plate and subject, it has 
done its full duty, since the exposure for any other larger or smaller diaphragm 
may immediately be found by computation — by halving the exposure for each 
next larger stop or doubling it for each smaller one. 

Then, to begin the analysis of exposure-conditions proper, let us suppose 
that a person of average complexion be placed under any suitable light and that, 
on holding a strip of any kind of tinting-medium near the subject’s head and 
turning the strip to face the brghtest light-source, it be found by repeated trials 
that in four seconds a “least visible tint” is secured on that medium. (In order 
to facilitate the observation of this “least visible tint” it is necessary to expose 
a small spot of the tinting-strip through an opening, as a hole cut in the cover of 
an ordinary pocket note-book, the cover of the book being raised in searching 
for the tint.) In theory it is immaterial what speed of tinting-medium has been 
used in this experiment. It may have been P. O. P., or gaslight paper, which 
tints in about one-fourth the time; or a strip of roll-film, which will tint in about 
one-sixteenth the time required by P. O. P. 

Now this four seconds is simply an indication of the actinicity of the light, 
since, had the light been, say, four times as strong, the “least visible tint’? would 
have been secured in one second instead of four; and had it been only one-half 
as strong, eight seconds, instead of four, would have been required. 

Using, now, this four seconds as a trial exposure in photographing the sub- 
ject as described, we may proceed to expose a number of plates of any selected 
brand, using for each exposure a different diaphragm in the lens, but giving the 
exposure of four seconds in each case. Now, no matter what may be the speed of 
the plate, the result secured with some particular diaphragm would show a cor- 
rect exposure. 

Now this diaphragm, found, as explained, by the simplest experiment, 
which could be performed by any careful worker, is called the “speed-diaphragm” 
of the particular plate or film which was selected for trial. It 7s the speed- 
diaphragm of that plate or film, for the reason that it is the one which, if used, 
will allow the “first appearance time,”’ of the light or the time required to create 
the “least visible tint,” to be used as the exposure. Had the plate or film been 
twice as fast as it was, the diaphragm half as large, or the next smaller one, 
would have been found to create the correct chemical exposure; and had it been 
only one-fourth as fast, then the diaphragm four times as large (in area) would 
have proven to be the “‘speed-diaphragm” sought. 








The above applies to the photographing of the subject of average complex- 
ion as described; but if it be desired to photograph a person of very fair complex- 
ion, only one-half the ascertained exposure would be required to obtain the cor- 
rect chemical effect in the plate. This modification may be dominated by using 
for the very fair complexion the factor one-half and by altering the ascertained 
exposure or the area of the speed-diaphragm according to this factor. 

The three truths, then, which must be dominated are seen to be, first, the 
strength of the light; second, the speed of the plate or film; third, the subject, its 
variance from the normal. 

It has been seen that the strength of the light is perfectly comprehended by 
the time required for it to create a “least visible tint”’ on some tinting-medium. 
This interval of time in practice is generally spoken of as the ‘‘light-factor.”’ 

The second element — the speed of the plate or film — is fully compre- 
hended by its “speed-diaphragm,” as explained; and the third element, that of 
the subject, is comprehended by making a logical classification of subjects in 
nature and giving to each one a factor — as 2, 4, or }, etc. — according as it 
requires more or less exposure than a normal subject in the same light. 

These may be called the natural elements of exposure, and they should be 
understood perfectly by every one who practises photography. In fact, one can- 
not practise photography intelligently without this comparatively simple pre- 
paratory knowledge. 

These natural and almost self-evident facts have been arranged into various 
systems of exposure, and in most cases these systems have been made purely 
arbitrary in their nature by using, instead of the natural standard tint — i.e., 
the “least visible tint” and any convenient medium — a tint and a tinting- 
medium, both arbitrarily selected. This enabled a special apparatus or actin- 
ometer to be exploited commercially; but, in the opinion of the writer, the cause 
of exposure has been materially retarded in its growth by withholding from the 
public these simple and natural truths which lie at the base of all exposure 
problems. 
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UR lives in every direction, every occupation, are filled with the 

presence and influence of Art; and as every day oj our lives we 

are called upon to exercise a choice, or to express an opinion 
bearing on the subject, does it not become a sort oj moral obligation to 
exert a wise choice, to express a just opinion and, since there is a 
good and bad, a true and false in Art, to learn to distinguish between 
them? — Lucy CRANE. 
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The Passing of the Head-Rest 


NE by one the constituents of the photographer’s conventional studio 

equipment are reaching the end of their usefulness and are fast disappear- 

ing. That old, familiar accessory, the head-rest, is among them, and with 
it what was once an important industry. Its disappearance has been preceded by 
the burnisher, a heavy, clumsy, troublesome and time-consuming implement, 
and no one has regretted the end of its brilliant career except the manufacturer 
and the dealer, both of whom profited considerably by its sale. The cold, firm 
clutch of the head-support rarely, if ever, contributed to the much-sought-for 
pleasant expression, neither was it calculated to impart ease or grace to the pose 
of the sitter, and the adjustment of its burly form was often accompanied by 
startling and ominous sounds. Yet it managed to hold sway for more than half 
a century, until, with the advent of high-speed dry-plates, its use has become 
more and more restricted, so that only a few studios continue to recognize its 
utility. Many eminent practitioners have ceased more than ten years ago to 
work with the head-rest, and would prefer to give up portrait-photography 
than to resume its use, on account of the psychological and irritating effect of 
the instrument upon the sitter. Those workers who have taken this advanced atti- 
tude claim that the head of the sitter, freed from its restraining influence, is dis- 
posed to oscillate gently in the direction of the lens, out of the plane of optical 
sharpness, thus producing a degree of indistinctness highly desirable and which 
could not be obtained in any other way. On the other hand, one finds here and 
there a practitioner who still clings with affection to the accessory, finding it 
quite useful during necessarily prolonged exposures when the light is weak, or 
for other reasons, in which cases the support is not pressed against the head or 
neck of the sitter, but rather against the crown of the hat and accompanied by 
a remark calculated to divert the sitter’s attention. All the same, the days of the 
ponderous, rattling source of irritation are practically over and will soon pass 
into the realm of forgetfulness. 


Farewell to thee, old, time-worn Friend! 

All things at last must have an end — 

Your time has come to go away, 

For “every dog must have his day.” 

You have served us, long and well; 

Many secrets you could tell. 

The bridal-pair, the rustic youth, 

The palsied dame, the man uncouth, 

From grandparent to infant small, 

Your firm embrace has held them all. 
Farewell! 








The Importance of the Rochester Convention 


IKE the perennial spring-song comes the annual appeal in behalf of the 

National Convention. Since the day of their election, last summer, 

President Barrows and his committees have worked incessantly to make 
the Rochester Convention, July 19 to 24, a genuine triumph. Their efforts will 
be crowned with success; for, barring a conflagration or an earthquake, the Roch- 
ester reunion will be an uncommonly brilliant affair, and will occupy a promi- 
nent place in the history of the Association. The Industrial Section, alone, 
will be on a scale of magnificence and completeness rarely equaled, for Roches- 
ter is universally recognized as the largest photographic manufacturing-center 
in the world, and the resources of its industries will be revealed in a manner 
that will be a surprise to the visitors. The art-display will be of unusual extent, 
variety and beauty, the foremost photographers of the country having pledged 
their support, as may be seen by the list published elsewhere in this issue. A 
feature of this department of the convention will be the work of many pictorial- 
ists of rank — an innovation which attests the progressive as well as the liberal 
policy of the present administration. The members of the several committees 
are working together with admirable intelligence, zeal and unity of purpose. 
This, in itself, spells success. Fortunately the Convention Hall is spacious and 
modern and, therefore, capable of meeting all the demands made upon it. The 
exhibitions, sessions and demonstrations, including the School of Photography, 
will be held, therefore, under one roof. The various features and attractions of 
this great event are set forth in another column. Certain it is that the visit to the 
Rochester Convention deserves the serious attention of every live practitioner 
on account of its educational value alone. To those who have neither the means 
nor the time to indulge in a journey to the Dresden Exposition, this summer, the 
Twenty-ninth National Convention will be an admirable substitute, although 
there are many photographers who plan to participate in both events. While 
the Photographers’ Association of America is a purely professional organiza- 
tion and cannot consistently admit amateurs to membership, the present Exec- 
utive Committee has manifested an unusually sympathetic and liberal spirit in 
that it has arranged to receive them into the Convention Hall on the same 
terms granted to associate members, who pay a fee of two dollars instead of the 
usual initiation-fee of three dollars and annual dues of two dollars, or a total of 
five dollars. This, then, entitles the amateur to all the privileges of active mem- 
bership, except that he cannot vote or compete for prizes. 

The Executive Committee is to be thanked for this concession to the ama- 
teur, as well as for its decision in favor of admitting the general public one day 
during the convention. This action is a step in the right direction and a priv- 
ilege to which the professional’s patrons — past, future and present — are 
clearly entitled; for not otherwise can they contemplate, understand and appre- 
ciate the progress of photographic art and the significance of selection due to 


merit. 
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As is invariably the case, R. Diihrkoop has 
caught a natural and characteristic pose in his 
portrait of E. O. Hoppé, F. R. P. S. It repre- 
sents that moment of waiting just after a match 
has been struck and before the pipe is lighted. 
The likeness is good, as is also the spacing of 
masses, and there is that “bigness” of effect al- 
ways so pleasing in Diihrkoop’s work. Data: 
July, 5 P.M.; rainy weather; 6 seconds exposure; 
Seed plate; platinum print. 

We regret our inability to secure any data re- 
garding the three superb portraits by Mr. Hoppé 
in time for use before the date for going to press. 

‘‘Sunshine Through the Mist” is one of Wm. 
H. Zerbe’s ever-pleasing landscapes, which un- 
avoidably loses some of its subtle tone-differenti- 
ation and delicate atmospheric quality in repro- 
duction. The effect of misty sunlight is fairly 
well retained, however, and the composition well 
balanced as a whole. Data: August, 6 A.M.; 
sun through the mist; rear combination of Goerz 
lens, 24-inch focus, {/13; 4 second exposure; 
Orthonon plate; pyro-acetone developer; carbon 
print. 

In “The Two Sentinels” Wm. H. Arnold has 
given us one of those decorative treatments of 
trees which are always so charming. This is 
a field which more camerists should enter, for 
it is an interesting one. The present subject has 
the advantage of a quiet, subdued background 
and a little sentimental interest in the trees. 
Data: November, 3 P.M.; dull light; lens of 84- 
inch focus, f/11; 2 seconds exposure with color- 
screen; Orthonon plate; ortol developer; Angelo 
sepia platinum print. 

To photograph children successfully when all 
unconscious of the camera is, indeed, an art, 
and it is this quality which characterizes the 
work of Mrs. W. W. Pearce. ‘“‘The Sea, the 
Sea” furnishes an example in point. Data: 
July, 3 p.m.; fairly good light; Bausch & Lomb 
R. R. lens, £/8; = second exposure; Ortho- 
non plate; blue-green Ozobrome print. 

One of the most striking studies by that suc- 
cessful New York portraitist Pirie MacDonald, 
photographer of men, is the one reproduced in 
this issue. It has all the charm of easy natural- 
ness, and the lighting, especially the effect of a 
concentrated source at the left, has been admi- 
rably handled. Data: Dallmeyer lens, £/8; 14 
seconds exposure; Cramer Banner plate; sepia 
platinum print. 

S. K. Reynolds, a devotee of the gum process, 
contributes ‘‘The Student,’ which we take to 
be in the nature of a satire. The composition 
includes a considerable number of accessories, 
but they are all so intimately associated with the 
average student of today that they are quite 
justified. The advisability of using the gum- 
process for such a subject, however, is rather 


questionable. Data: magnesium light of about 
1 second duration (a blow-through lamp was 
held to the left of the sitter, about ten feet away 
and five or six feet above the floor); R. R. lens, 
8-inch focus, {/8; Stanley plate 5 x 7; metol- 
hydro developer; gum print. 

An excellent architectural study is seen in the 
historic ‘““Old Bridge, Heidelberg,’ with the 
famous University in the distance. Of the many 
photographs of this scene, none which has come 
to our attention is more pleasing. There is a 
stereoscopic effect about the bridge itself which 
gives proper distance to the buildings back on 
the hill. Data: 3 p.m.; fair light; Goerz lens, 
6-inch focus, stop 8; Hammer Plate; } second 
exposure; metol-hydro developer; Cyko en- 
largement. 

F. M. Steadman’s ‘‘At the Garden-Party” 
brings to Northerners the pleasant remembrance 
of the beautiful costumes often seen at al fresco 
functions inthe South. Mr. Steadman’s picture is 
notable chiefly for the graceful pose of head and 
arms and the preservation of texture and grada- 
tion in the gown. No data are available. 


The Monthly Contest 

SEVERAL historic pictures of great interest 
were submitted. Of them ‘Castle St. Angelo, 
Rome,” by H. Howard Hyde, was unquestion- 
ably best. This famous mausoleum of Hadrian 
has been seen from many viewpoints, but never 
better than the present, which shows the bridge 
over the Tiber rather than the view across it. 
Data: June, 6 P.M.; good light; Eastman N. C. 
film; Dynar lens, stop £/6; 1 second exposure; 
pyro developer; red chalk Ozobrome print. 

The second prize-winner is a pleasing pictorial 
treatment of ‘‘ Ponce de Leon Springs, De Land, 
Florida,” by A. F. France. This brings to mind 
the unsuccessful search for the Fountain of Per- 
petual Youth in 1512, and the second trip of 
Ponce de Leon in 1521, when he came upon the 
springs shown in the photograph and gave them 
his name for their curative powers. Data: 3A 
Kodak, Collinear lens, f/16; $ second expo- 
sure; enlargement on P. M. C. bromide. 

E. M. Astle’s third-prize print of ‘‘ Gilbert 
Stuart’s Birthplace” is full of that soft detail and 
poetic charm which pervades all his work. Never 
has a better photograph of the early home of the 
famous portrait-painter of Washington, Revere 
and other noted personages been made. This 
was recognized by Wilkins Updike, and the print 
was reproduced in his second edition of the 
‘History of the Church in Narragansett.” It 
is by permission of D. B. Updike, of The Merry- 
mount Press, Boston, that we are enabled to use 
the photograph here. Data: April; dull light; 
Seed’s Non-Halation Ortho plate; 4 second ex- 
posure; metol-hydro developer; platinum print. 
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Studies in Composition 
Balance 

Most of us can say with Beatrice, the heroine 
of ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” 

“‘T have a good eye, I can see a church by day- 
light.” 

There is, however, a vast difference between 
seeing and observing. It is one thing to ‘‘see 
a church by daylight”? and another to observe 
it in detail, to appreciate its architectural pro- 
portions, and to know whether it possesses 
beauty of design. To many of us a church is a 
church, and it is nothing more. 

It is the same with a landscape. The unob- 
serving eye will notice the separate points of the 
view — the river, the trees, the hillside and, 
possibly, the clouds in the sky. The observing 


eve will notice the influence of lights and shad- 
ows, the arrangement of lines, the grouping of 
the different objects, and perceive which is the 
chief or leading note of the scene. 

Suppose that the two are amateur photog- 


raphers. One of them will take no note of where 
his camera is placed, and the objects will ap- 
pear haphazard — just as they chanced to come 
within the angle of the lens. The second ama- 
teur, he of the observing eye, will place his cam- 
era in such a position that the point of view 
chosen will present the objects in harmonious 
relations to each other. 

When the two plates are developed and the 
pictures printed the one will be a composition of 
artistic merit; the other will be one of the many, 
many photographs which are made daily by 
amateurs who do not possess the observing eye. 
One picture will be a record of the objects within 
the angle of the lens; the other will have balance 
and unity, and will satisfy our sense of order and 
harmony. This is what proper arrangement of 
lines and balance of space mean, and why we 
remember pictures conforming to these rules. 

3v balance in a picture is meant the arrange- 
ment of the objects so that the lines on one side 
balance those on the other, and is merely carry- 
ing out an involuntary principle of nature. We 
all realize the unpleasant impression produced 
by the sight of a top-heavy load, or a lopsided 
building, or, in fact, any object which is out of 
balance or proper and symmetrical proportions. 





Stability is one of the fundamental laws of na- 
ture. One notes it in the shapes of objects, in 
their equilibrium and balance. 

Photographs — and particularly landscape- 
views — often show this one-sided effect. I 
have before me, as I write, a picture which il- 
lustrates this tendency. It is a view on a lake- 
shore, and the camera has been placed so that 
half of the picture shows the bank and the other 
half the water. The sloping bank is covered with 
scattered trees of beautiful proportions and ad- 
mirably grouped in regard to picturesqueness. 
The other half of the picture gives a glimpse of 
the lake and, low down on the horizon, a faint 
line of wooded shore. The space above this is 
filled with a perfectly white sky. 

This picture, when looked at from a distance 
so as to perceive simply the masses of light and 
dark without any detail, immediately produces 
the impression of a lack of balance. The detail 
is good in the trees and bank, the shadows soft 
and delicate, but, taken as a whole, the picture 
is without merit as an artistic production. 

A good way to judge whether one’s photo- 
graphs have the proper balance is to view them 
far enough away to blot out detail and to show 
only the arrangement of the light and dark. If 
they balance each other and give the impression 
of proper proportions, then the picture will pass 
muster as a good composition. This studying 
of the placing of the lights and darks of a pic- 
ture conveys an impression of beauty which is 
entirely independent of the motif of the picture. 

It was quoted in a former article that pho- 
tography as well as painting is a space-art, and 
one must fill the spaces of his picture with ob- 
jects so placed as to seem to belong properly in 
the places assigned them. Thus only will one 
embody in his pictures the feeling of balance, 
and give the impression of unity and complete- 
ness in his composition. 

One should aim at effect as well as detail. 
Unless one is doing record-work, where the pic- 
ture must be true to detail, it will be far more 
satisfactory to strive for an artistic effect rather 
than for a microscopic facsimile. A clever ob- 
server says of art that it does not aim at resem- 
blance, but at expression. By following this 
method one will obtain atmosphere of beauty 
and of grace in his photographs. 
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New Guild-Features 


PHoTO-ERA not only endeavors to keep in the 
vanguard of photography, giving the latest de- 
velopments in the art and practice, but is al- 
ways adding new features designed to benefit 
its subscribers and readers. 

Among the things found specially helpful to 
the members of the Guild is the monthly pic- 
ture-competition. In returning unsuccessful 
prints it has been the custom to send with them 
a card reading as follows: 

“Dear Guilder:— We return herewith your 
contribution to our last monthly competition, 
which has just been judged. An announcement 
of the awards will be found in the issue of 
PHoTo-ERA which appears on the twentieth of 
next month. 

‘Appreciating your interest in the Guild, and 
hoping to see more of your work in future com- 
petitions, we are, 

Yours faithfully, 
PHOTO-ERA.”’ 

Instead of this formal card, it is the intention 
of PHoto-ERA to send to each competitor not 
receiving a prize or honorable mention a per- 
sonal letter from the editor of the Guild stating 
the faults of the prints in regard to technique, 
composition, artistic merit, illustrative value, 
etc. This is practically a free correspondence- 
course in the composition of pictures, and one 
which would be expensive if conducted by any 
of the correspondence-schools. The object is to 
help the Guilder to make better pictures and to 
learn the points wherein he fails and show him 
how to correct them. 

The aim of PHoTo-ERA is, in every way pos- 
sible, ‘‘to lend a hand” to the beginner in 
photography; and in order partially to console 
those who, having striven well, yet have not 
succeeded in winning a prize or even honorable 
mention these competitors will receive a conso- 
lation reward: each will have the privilege of 
giving to some friend not a reader of PHoTo- 
ERA a three-months’ trial subscription to the 
magazine. This is a most generous offer, and 
one which will be appreciated by the members. 

Another feature announced in the June num- 
ber and reprinted in this is the fact that PHoto- 
ERA guarantees the genuineness and trustwor- 
thiness of every advertisement that appears in 
its pages. Read this announcement carefully. 
In these days of fraudulent advertisements it is 
worth a great deal to be assured of the truth of 
an advertisement. PHOTO-ERA has always 
taken pains to investigate all advertising-matter 
offered for its pages, and this makes the maga-~ 
zine a specially good medium for the advertiser 
as well as for the purchaser of the commodity 
advertised. 

Many letters have come to the editor express- 
ing pleasure in the articles on composition now 
running in the Guild. These articles are to be 


continued, and will be made both short and 
simple, so that one may comprehend readily 
what are the points under consideration. 


Many 











of our Guild members are already using the 
diagrams published in the May number with 
very satisfactory results, and we hope that the 
aid thus afforded will bring more successful 
prints to our competitions. 


Sensitizing Rough Drawing-Paper 

OnE of the pleasures of photographic print- 
ing is the preparing of one’s own sensitive paper. 
The rough drawing-papers are admirably 
adapted to certain negatives, such as portraits 
with no fine details, and to landscapes with 
broad masses of lights and shadows. The fol- 
lowing method of preparing such paper will be 
found to give most satisfactory and artistic re- 
sults. 

The paper is salted and sized in one process. 
Make up a solution of 192 grains of arrowroot; 
144 grains of chloride of ammonia; 15 grains of 
citric acid; 30 grains of carbonate of soda and 
20 ounces of water. Rub the arrowroot to a 
cream with a little water, then boil in the twenty 
ounces of water till perfectly translucent. It 
will take from ten to fifteen minutes. When 
cool add the other ingredients in the order given. 

Place the paper on a flat board, turn a quan- 
tity of the solution over it and brush it thoroughly 
backward and forward and at right angles until 
the paper is thoroughly covered. The brush 
used is a round, medium-sized camel’s-hair or 
sable. The solution must be well worked into 
the depressions of the paper to ensure uniform 
printing. Pin up to dry, and when dried sensi- 
tize with nitrate of silver made of forty grains of 
nitrate of silver and twenty-five grains of citric 
acid to each ounce of water. The sensitizing- 
solution is applied by gaslight and the paper 
dried in a dark-room free of dust. Brush the 
solution on the paper lightly and note that the 
surface is well covered. 

Print until detail is well out but not much 
darker than desired in the finished print. Tone 
in any good gold or platinum solution, or in a 
combined bath. The gold and combined bath 
gives warm sepia tones; the platinum, gray 
tones. 

The preparation of this paper is very simple 
and well worth the making. 


Intensifying Prints 

GASLIGHT prints which are under-exposed may 
be intensified by mercuric chloride; but the 
process is not to be commended, for the reason 
that the gaslight paper is so cheap that it is 
simpler to make a fresh print than to attempt 
bringing the under-exposed print up to normal. 
In the case of under-exposed enlargements on 
bromide, which are more expensive and require 
more time in making, intensification is worth 
trying. The intensification changes the color of 
the print to a warm brown, which is, however, not 
a detriment. The print for intensification is 
bleached in a saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride to which has been added two drops of 
hydrochloric acid to each ounce of the chloride 
solution. The print is first bleached in the solu- 
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tion in the same way as the negative, well washed 
and then placed in a tray face up and deluged 
with ferrous oxalate developer. The developcr is 
made by mixing one ounce of a saturated solu- 
tion of ferrous sulphate with six ounces of a 
saturated solution of oxalate of potash. When 
washing the print from the mercuric chloride 
bath add a few drops of oxalic acid to the wash- 
ing-water. This will prevent the formation or 
restrain the formation of insoluble ferric salts. 

Weak platinum prints may be intensified by 
lead nitrate. The intensifier is made by dissolving 
in 5 ounces of water go grains of nitrate of lead, 
200 grains sulphocyanide of ammonia, and 2 
grains of chloride of gold. This redeveloping of 
the image gives blue-black tones very pleasing for 
certain prints. 

An under-printed platinum may be intensified 
with uranium, the prints having warm red and 
brownish tones, according to the quality of the 


BIRTHPLACE E. M. ASTLE 


print. Dissolve in 20 ounces of water ro grains 
of nitrate of uranium, 20 minims of glacial 
acetic acid, 10 grains ferricyanide of potassium, 


25 grains sulphocyanide of ammonium. After 
the print has attained sufficient intensification 
place in a bath made up of one minim of acetic 
acid to each ounce of water, wash well and dry. 

One can often make a beautiful print by this 
method from prints which have been discarded 
as spoiled, owing to the weakness of the image. 

There are many ways — and one more — of 
remedying one’s photographic mistakes. 

“ 

A new tank develops clean, but it must be 
scrupulously cared for or stained negatives will 
eventually be the result. 


Remember some persons want a photograph, 
not a likeness. Give them your best skill and use 
the best materials and they will have both. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 











Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, fo be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. e 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not: subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

1. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, ex posure, develo per 
and printing- process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTO-ERA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


June ‘“My Favorite Poem.” Closes July 31. 

July — “‘Outdoor Pastimes.’ Closes August 31. 

August ‘*At the Seashore.” Closes Septem 
ber 30. 


September ““General.’’ Closes October 3t. 
October “Vacation-Scenes.”’ Closes Novem 
ber 30. 


November — “Glimpses of Foreign Lands.” 


Closes December 31. 
December 
ary 31. 


“*Self-Portraits.”’ Closes Janu 





IgIo 


January — ‘‘My Favorite Photograph.” Closes 
February 28. 
February ‘*Decorative Treatment of Trees.” 


Closes March 31. 
March — ‘“‘ The Seasons.’ Closes April 30. 
April — ‘Downhill Perspective.” Closes May 
31. 
May —‘‘Sunlight and Shadow.”’ Closes June 30. 
June — “Landscapes with Figures.” Closes 
July 31. 
July — ‘‘ Marines.”’ Closes August 31. 
August — ‘‘In the Country.’’ Closes Septem- 


ber 30. 


Awards — Historic Pictures 

First Prize: H. Howard Hyde. 

Second Prize: A. F. France. 

Third Prize: FE. M. Astle. 

Honorable Mention: F. W. Greenman, Joseph 
M. Rogers, Clayton P. Chamberlin, Wm. B. 
Groff, Jr., and A. B. Hargett. 

Meritorious work was submitted by Mirs. 
Wm. Durrant, T. A. Lewis and Eben T. Wood. 





Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frint WaApDE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelote must be enclosed. 











Witt the Canadian members of our Guild 
please send United States stamps instead of 
Canadian stamps when desiring answers by 
mail? The stamps of Canada cannot be used in 
the States to send letters to Canada. 

DorA BurRNs.— Do not send pictures to the 
competitions which are made on_post-cards. 
One of the points in judging a picture is its 
mounting and artistic finish. There is nothing 
artistic about a post-card. Use rough gaslight 
paper instead of the glossy for your portrait- 
pictures, and use the glossy only when wishing 
to make pictures for reproduction or to show 
fine detail for some special purpose. 

AripA D. W.— Unless a very safe light is 
used in developing Autochrome plates there is 
danger of fogging. In beginning development 
keep the tray in the dark, using a cover for the 
first few minutes and rocking the tray gently. 
Your lamp should be shielded with the Virida 
paper, which is made by the Lumiére Co. for 
use with the ordinary dark-room lantern. 

T. H. G.—In brush-development of plati 
num prints with glycerine use a soft camel’s 
hair brush for each solution of the developer, 
so as to be able to carry on the developing 
smoothly. Three sizes of brushes are none too 
many, as the smaller ones are for the fine work 
such as lines, soft shadows, etc. 
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S. D. F.— The small hand-camera about 
which you ask is one of the best fixed-focus 
cameras on the market. The new model gives 
an oblong picture instead of the square as in the 
old ones. The lens is a very good one, giving 
excellent definition. The price is $8.00. 

James D.—In the February number of 
PHOTO-ERA you will find a detailed description 
of the treatment of platinum prints. Yes, mer- 
curic chloride is used for the purpose of obtain- 
ing sepia tones on the black and white paper. If 
the print is well washed after treatment by this 
method the tones are permanent and some very 
pleasing tones are obtained. 

BERTHA B.— A good amidol formula for de- 
veloping bromide prints is made of twenty-five 
grains of amidol; three hundred grains of sodium 
sulphite; five grains of bromide of potassium, 
and ten ounces of water. This developer should 
be used soon after mixing. 

G. L. P.— The dull appearance of your bro- 
mide print after drying may be remedied by 
applying a coat of artists’ fixatif. This will not 
injure the print, but will give the bright appear- 
ance which the print has while it is wet. See 
the advertisements of the Mittineague Paper Co., 
and also the Seymour Co., in PHoTo-ERA, for 
artistic photographic mounts. 

L. C. F.— Toning with copper sulphate will 
give a warm red tone to your bromide prints. 
A good formula is made as follows: water, ten 
ounces; citrate of potassium, one ounce; copper 
sulphate, fifty-five grains; ferricyanide of potas- 
sium, 545 grains. The toning proceeds from 
black to warm chocolate, then to warm red, 
and then to deeper red. It takes about six min- 
utes for the print to reach the desired red tint. 

R. D. L.— I cannot give a formula for pro- 
ducing permanent sepia tones direct by develop- 
ing. The print has first to be printed and de- 
veloped in the regular developer; then sub- 
mitted to the second bath, which gives a per- 
manent sepia tone. This is very little trouble. 
The solution about which you ask is not always 
certain in its results. 

FRED. BRUNDAGE.— Enlargements may be 
made on Royal bromide and toned to a sepia. 
This paper gives very fine prints and is very 
easy to manipulate. You can enlarge prints 
from your small negatives and use your lens 
and camera. An article on how this is done may 
be found in the February number of PHoTo-ERa. 

S. B. Mason.— The prints which you send 
in for criticism are all from negatives which are 
very much over-exposed. Space cannot, there- 
fore, be devoted to a detailed criticism. Please 
send in prints which are correct, or nearly so, 
in exposure and the editor will criticize them. 

B. N. H.— There is no limit to the number of 
prints which you are entitled to send to the 
competitions of the Guild. It is wiser, however, 
to send one good print then half a dozen of in- 
different interest. All prints are judged very 
carefully, and in making the awards all points 
are given careful consideration and the pictures 
marked accordingly. 














CHARLES HALDEN.— Use orthochromatic 
plates for copying paintings, also for flower- 
studies. In copying pictures which are framed 
under glass, either remove the glass or place 
the picture at such an angle that there is no re- 
flection from the glass. You can copy -the pic- 
ture with your small camera and then make an 
enlargement from the negative. See answer to 
Fred. Brundage in this column. 

F. D. T.— To obtain an engraving black on 
bromide prints use an amidol developer. This 
is made of three hundred grains of sulphite of 
soda; five grains of bromide of potassium; five 
grains of citric acid; thirty grains of amidol; and 
ten ounces of water. Stir the mixture well to 
avoid spots on the prints. A better way, and a 
wise precaution, is to filter the solution after 
mixing. Amidol does not keep well in solution, 
so the developer must be mixed fresh when 
needed. The image appears very quickly, but 
the print should be left in the developer long 
enough to gain density. The color is a very 
deep black and brilliant in appearance —a 
brilliancy which can be enhanced by coating 
the print over with artists’ fixatif after it is dry. 

F. G. EASTERDAY.— The pencil for writing on 
the glass side of negatives in order to title them 
is Faber’s blue glass and china pencil. This pen- 
cil costs ten or twelve cents and may be had at 
almost any stationer’s. One way to title a print 
is to write on the sensitive paper with ink before 
putting in the printing-frame. The ink will 
wash off in the toning-solution and leave the 
title in white on the print. 





Print—Criticism 

Address all prints jor criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or jraction thereoj, to ELIZABETH 
Firint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“THE AgueEpuctT,” J. E. F.— This picture 
has excellent technique; the lights and shadows 
are soft and harmonious, and as showing the 
construction of an aqueduct it is all such a pic- 
ture should be. It has, however, two distinct 
points of interest. The first is the stream flow- 
ing under the arch of the flume, or raceway, 
which carries the water to the falls; and the sec- 
ond are the falls themselves, tumbling and foam- 
ing over the rocks. The picture is divided in 
the middle by the dark rocks and bank which 
support one end of the arch of the aqueduct. 
This print might be cut in two a little to the left 
of the center and one would have two distinct 
pictures, each with interesting features. The 
strong high-lights on the water flowing under the 
bridge and on the falls give the two points. 








“INDIAN SUMMER,” E. K. H.— A glimpse of 
a small lake, a range of hills in the distance, in 
the middle-distance what appears like an up- 
turned boat, and in the foreground a strip of the 
lake-shore with reeds furnish the material in 
this composition. The shore is rocky, and at 
the extreme right a figure is seated on a rock. 
This is the one false note in what would be an 
admirable autumn landscape. The figure, how- 
ever, is so placed that the lower part of the body 
is quite hidden by the rocks and gives one a 
feeling that the subject is really lacking in lower 
limbs on account of the abruptness of the edge 
of the rocks. If this figure had been posed 
farther away from the camera, standing on the 
shore of the lake, for instance, the whole com- 
position would have been harmonious. It so 
often happens that one sees the things after, 
rather than before, taking a picture that it be- 
hooves one to look well to the composition, and 
especially to the position of a figure introduced 
into a landscape. 

“‘On THE HILtsIpE,”’ A. M. S.— This pic- 
ture shows the slope of a hill, the line starting 
from the lower left-hand corner and running up 
to the right-hand corner within an inch or two 
of the top. The slope is very gradual and the 
whole entirely in shadow. At the right is a 
group of trees, while at the top of the slope a 
tree-trunk slightly inclined is visible. A little 








to the right of the center, two-thirds of the way 
up the slope, are three figures outlined sharply 
against the sky. This print is low in tone, the 
lines simple and harmonious. The fault in the 
composition is the introduction of a bench at 
the lower left-hand corner between the group of 
trees and the margin of the picture. If the print 
is trimmed at the left enough to cut off this ob- 
ject the picture will be very much improved in 
artistic treatment. The far horizon shows lines 
of hills which help the composition and give 
depth and perspective. 

““PoRTRAIT-STuDy,” S. L. H.— This pic- 
ture shows the head and shoulders of a girl with 
her hair unbound and hanging loosely over the 
neck and shoulders and brought forward so as 
to partly veil the face. The study is evidently 
an attempt at impressionistic work, but not at 
all successful. There are strong high-lights on 
the nose, lips and chin, making a sharp line 
which cuts the face exactly in half, the rest be- 
ing entirely in shadow. Were it not for this 
lighting the picture might pass muster as a 
study of half-tones, but is not interesting as a 
portrait or as a picture. The subject, however, 
is worth trying again, making a little sharper 
focus and subduing the lighting on the face. 
The picture is so much out of focus that the hair, 
instead of looking like hair, looks more like a 
woolly mass without form. 





Class 1/2 


Lumiére Sigma 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Cramer 
Halation 
Eastman 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Class 1 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 

Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 

Defender King 

Defender Ortho Inst. 

Eastman N. C. Film 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Orthochrome Specia! 
Sensitive 

Kodoid 

Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 


Standard Extra 


Lumiére Ortho 


Cramer 
Halation 





Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Banner 


Extra Rapid 
Extra Fast 


X Non- Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Class 4 
Extra Fast Ortho Stanley Commercial 
Non-Halation Class 5 


Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 


Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 
A tion 


Lumiére Ortho B 
Lumiere Panchro C 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Medium 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 


Cramer Commercial 

Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
Class 12 
Defender Queen 
Seed Process 

Class 100 
Lumiére Autochrome 
Lumitre Red Label Slow 


Non- 


Iso 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For July 


COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of July on any fine day between 10 A.M. and 
2 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8 is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull, and from 6 to 7 A.m. and 5 to 6 P.M. Increase it four 
times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if f£/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For f/5.6, 
U. S. No. 2, give half. From 9 to 1o A.M. and 2 to 3 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From 8 
to 9 A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it one-half. From 7 to 8 A.M. and 4 to 5 P.M. increase it two and 
one-half times. From 5 to 6 A.M. and 6 to 7 P.M. increase it six times. 


PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 


SUBJECTS Class Class “Class | Class Class | Class | Class Class | Class | Class | Class Class 
\, I BA 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/1600 1/800 1/640 1/512 1/400 1/320 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/8 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 


BNE cnctexmouinakenncouewnencs 1/800 1/400 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/4 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor and _ shipping- 
scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 


colored objects; studies of dark clouds 1/400 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/50 1/40 1/22 1/25 1/16 1/2 


Average landscapes with light fore- 
ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 
the open; light-colo:ed buildings and 


monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 1/200 1/100 1/80 1/64 | 1/50 1/40 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/8 1 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides; 
well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving-objects at least 
Ciitty Ht OWEY 2... ccerccnvewcscss 1/100 1/50 1/40 | 1/32 | 1/25. 1/20 1/12 | 1/10 1/8 1/6 1/4 2 

Landscapes with heavy foreground, 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark ob- 


jects; groups outdoors .......------ 1/50 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/10} 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 1/2 . 
Portraits outdoors he shade; very 

Mark near ogee Y | gas | 2 | so| ve | 16 | vs | v3 | 26] v2) 28) 1 | 8 
Badly-lighted —_river-banks, _ ravines, 

glades and under the trees ........- 1/12; 1/46 1/5 | 1/4 1/3 | 2/5 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 i10/8| 2 16 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and WHS SOMECIO 2. 6. scccccceses 1/4 1/2 3/5 3/4 1 1 1/5 2 2 2/5 3 4 6 48 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 

















‘ixing P. O. P. Prints Before Toning 


Last November I called attention to the custom 
among some workers of fixing dry-plates before 
development. It is also possible to fix P. O. P. 
prints before toning, and R. Namias, writing in 
‘“‘Eder’s Jahrbuch,” states that it is theoretically 
an advisable course and one which may be prac- 
tised with success and economy. Moreover, it is 
claimed that this procedure avoids most of the 
evils which are ascribed to the combined toning 
and fixing-bath. At the same time, it destroys the 
simplicity of its use under ordinary circumstances, 
although the writer states that the difference is 
more apparent than real. 

A boric acid fixing-bath is the best to use, be- 
cause the prints may be drained from it and trans- 
ferred direct to the toning-bath without washing. 
It also has the advantage of being excellent for 
plates or bromide papers, and it may be used for 
P. O. P. prints after having been used previously 
for either of these, provided it is free from all color. 
The formula follows, and three to four minutes’ 
immersion is sufficient 


SOE pee ore urea . 6 ounces 
ONS See tee eee EE rare I ounce 
ee eee 


Toning after fixation proceeds rather slowly but 
with great regularity, and it is necessary to add 
only a small quantity of gold chloride solution occa- 
sionally to secure complete toning. So little silver 
is carried into the bath after fixation that it has no 
visible effect upon the action of the bath until sev- 
eral hundred prints have been toned, while in 
ordinary procedure with the combined bath its 
effect is noticeable after a few dozen have been 
toned, because the hypo is soon exhausted and the 
silver hyposulphite is not removed from the paper. 
For this reason the toning-bath keeps better, does 
not darken as when used in the ordinary way and 
it is not so quickly exhausted of its gold. 

The resulting prints seem to be permanent and 
the method of treatment does not in any way pre- 
vent the production of black tones, which have 
made the combined bath so popular among ama- 
teurs, while it is far superior to the methods of 
separate toning and fixing, where the slightest 
trace of hypo in the toning-bath causes spots and 
stains. Separate toning and fixing are also ex- 
pensive because the black tones must be obtained 
solely with gold. Thus fixing before toning in the 
combined bath has in its behalf the arguments of 
economy, permanence, good quality of prints and 
the possibility to stop toning at any desired stage. 





Non-Inflammable Film 


REFERENCE was made in this department last 
July to a film of this nature known as Cellit and 
invented by Dr. Eichengriin. The Farbenfabriken 
of Elberfeld Company now manufactures a similar 
product which is sold to large moving-picture con- 
cerns, and only a short time ago Messrs. Lumitére 
entered the field. Their film is composed of spe- 
cially hardened gelatine prepared in contact with a 
celluloid base from which it is afterwards stripped. 
The amount of celluloid which adheres to the film 
is negligible. 

The new film requires a little extra manipulation 
and slightly longer time to dry, but the results are 
said to be technically all that could be desired. The 
cost of manufacture is fifty per cent higher than 
that of celluloid film, but it is claimed that the life 
of the new film is fifty per cent longer. Sufficient 
heat will melt the film — it literally frizzles up - 
but there is nothing in the nature of ignition attend- 
ing its destruction. This is a long step toward 
prevention of fires at moving-picture shows. 
The expansion and shrinkage is about one-third 
that of ordinary celluloid, which is decidedly in 
its favor. 


Posing and Lighting Various Faces 


For some time I have had it in mind to write 
a few words about this subject, but the matter 
has been treated so succinctly in The Photo- 
graphic Annual, edited by H. Snowden Ward, 
that I cannot do better than quote verbatim: 
Long Face——Camera above head, _three- 
quarter face. Broad Face.— Camera level with 
face, almost profile pose. Pug Nose.— Camera 
above head, front face (or nearly), head bent. 
Long Neck.— Camera above head, bend head, 
raise neck-wear. Bald Head.— Camera below, 
screen top of head with opaque head-screen. 
Dee p-set Eyes.— Camera low, front-lighting, re- 
flection from below at one side. Large, Ugly 
Ears.— Three-quarter face, Rembrandt lighting. 
Old, Furrowed Faces.— Light well diffused, from 
all around, and front. High Cheek-bones.— 
Broad front-lighting. Hoilow Cheeks.— Front 
side-lighting. Fudl-lengths and Groups.— Broad 
top-lighting, screened toward floor. Babies.— 
Camera low, well-diffused lighting, mainly from 
top front. Hands.— Edgewise to the camera or 
nearly so, shaded with screen. Textures — A 
crisp lighting, distinctly strong, and condensed 
from high at one side, but with enough general 
light to prevent any dense shadows. 
38 
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Permanent Negatives 


How best to produce negatives which without 
deterioration will withstand the ravages of varying 
atmospheric conditions, which are likely to cause 
chemical action if the film has not been properly 
treated, is ever an important subject, and one which 
is a constant source of queries at this office. The 
causes of this trouble are so many and so varied, 
states The British Journal of Photography, 
that it is often difficult to advise, but the procedure 
which is most likely to result in lasting negatives is 
easily stated, as below, and all who follow it strictly 
seldom have difficulties of this nature. First, fix 
completely; second, wash thoroughly, but not too 
long; third, harden with formalin, rinse and dry; 
fourth, drive all moisture from the film by heating; 
fifth, varnish. 

Careful attention to the matter of fixing the nega- 
tive is of the utmost importance, for it is not until 
after complete fixation that the unstable double 
salts of silver produced by development become 
soluble; and any amount of washing previous to 
that time would fail to remove them from the film. 
It must be remembered that temperature has a 
marked effect upon the time required for fixation; 
ten minutes may be long enough in summer when 
the bath is warm, but, in winter, when it is cold, an 
hour will not be more than sufficient. It is always 
wise to adopt the old rule which requires that the 
negative shall remain in the bath twice as long asit 
takes the white silver bromide to disappear. The 
following is an excellent formula: 


oe Ce + ae ee 5° ounces 
To which add a mixture of 

Tartaric acid solution (1:2) ...... ‘ace 

Sodium sulphite solution (1:4) . —— 


After complete fixation thorough washing is a 
comparatively simple matter. A good circulation 
of water at practically the temperature of the fixing- 
bath should be provided. Marked differences are 
likely to cause frilling and similar troubles. Many 
workers wash their negatives for ten minutes; others 
soak them all night. One is too short; the other, too 
long. One hour in running water is a good time to 
adopt. Over-washing tends to rot the gelatine and 
is as bad a trouble as hypo, for, under certain con- 
ditions, there is a tendency to mold, particularly if 
fixation has not been thorough. 

To prevent mold and, principally, to harden the 
film it is advisable to immerse the negative before 
drying in a sterilizing-bath, such as formalin. An 
ounce of formalin to ten or twenty ounces of water 
is the right strength, the solution being necessarily 
made stronger in summer than winter. After this 
it should be rinsed and dried. Alum is often used 
as a hardening-agent, but, unless fresh, an alum 
bath contains molds which are conveyed to the 
film. It may, therefore, be better to avoid the use 
of alunf for this purpose, both when used sep- 
arately and in the fixing-bath. 

The last operation in preparing a permanent 
negative is varnishing, a custom not so common in 
America as abroad, but one which should not be 
omitted in the case of valuable negatives. Of 
course, the object of the process is to prevent the 





absorption of moisture by the gelatine film, but an 
apparently dry negative-film may still contain 
moisture enough to cause after-troubles. Applica- 
tion of varnish to such a negative surely keeps out 
moisture, but it also prevents that in the film ever 
from escaping. Thus it is that heating the nega- 
tive before varnishing is always desirable to drive 
off all moisture, no matter whether the varnish it- 
self requires it or not. 

Celluloid varnish seems to give better protection 
than any other, and the following is a good formula: 
CR inte ans aeae nea es .... $ ounce 
PEE PINE = 5 5 oe eie sen ccnnsskseeas 25 ounces 

This may be applied wl, but, as just stated, 

is best to first warm the negatives before a fire robe a 
point when it is just possible to handle them com- 
fortably. Then take one of the negatives in a plate- 
lifter and pour upon it a large pool of varnish. Tilt 
the glass gently so that the varnish will run from 
one side to the other but not over the edges. Leave 
one corner bare. When all else is covered stand 
this corner into a funnel holding a filter-paper and 
allow the excess of varnish to drain over the un- 
covered portion. If there are several negatives to 
be treated it may be better to place them in a wall- 
rack made by driving nails into a strip of wood. 
On these nails the negatives may be rested with one 
corner downwards as in the funnel, the opposite 
upper corner resting against the wall for support. 
The drippings may be caught in a receptacle below 
and used again. 

The best way to provide a perfect coating is to 
cut away, for about an eighth of an inch, the film 
all around the negative and then varnish to the 
edge of the glass. This prevents frilling and the 
creeping of moisture under the protective varnish. 


Black Tones on Gaslight Paper 

A DRAWBACK known to all who use gaslight paper 
is the fact that in developing several prints in the 
same solution the first three or four will be of a 
pure black tone but succeeding prints gradually 
deteriorate to a greenish or brownish black, be- 
coming more unsatisfactory as the number is in- 
creased. To arrive at a better and more economical 
method of development, Dr. G. Hauberrisser under- 
took a series of experiments which he has described 
in “‘Eder’s Jahrbuch.” The results show that the 
addition of five drops of a ten per cent solution of 
tribasic sodium phosphate to each three and one- 
half ounces of developer permits the development 
of twenty-five prints without deterioration. Later, 
when the action of the developer begins to become 
slower, the quantity of phosphate solution may be 
added, to ten drops. Only pure phosphate salt 
should be used. The quantity here advised applies 
for edinol and metol-hydro developers; others may 
require different treatment. 


Too Much Sulphuric Acid 
WE regret that a typographical error crept 
into one of the new formule for Autochrome 
plates published’ on page 309 of the June issue. 
The quantity of sulphuric acid in the reversing- 
solution should have been 3 drams. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents cach 
Address The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 




















April 13, 1909 
917,784. PRINTING-APPARATUS. 
RILL, Lincoln, Me. 
A device for printing a large number of small photographs, 


Guy W. MEr- 


such as post-cards, from one negative. The sensitized cards 
piled in a tray are lifted one by one by pivoting a carrier 
on an arm, and are brought into contact with the negative 
The 
bottom of the carrier presents a gelatinous surface suffi- 


through which light shines from back of the frame. 


ciently adhesive to hold a card and carry it to the negative, 
but permitting its easy removal by the metal fingers which 
pass between the card and carrier, as the latter is turned 
away from the negative, and allow the card to drop downa 
hopper into a dark, temporary storage-drawer below. There 
is a shutter which closes automatically by spring-tension 
and may be opened for printing by pulling the rod attacked 
to the pivoting-handle. 


917,940. DEVELOPING-FRAME FOR PHOTO 
GRAPHIC FILMS. Epwarp B. Hanssury, New York 
City. 


The frame is made of piping, with a crcss-bar adjust- 
able for any length of film and held in place by pins. To 
this bar and the top of the frame are attached spring-clips 
for holding the ends of the film. A_ tank 
for the developer, with vertical guides at its sides so that 
several of these frames may be inserted with sufficient 
space between them to prevent contact of the films. 


is provided 


918,347. PRINTING AND DEVELOPING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS ON SILVER CHLORIDE PAPER. HeErBErt 
J. MALLaBar, Liverpool, England. Assignor to Synoloids, 
Ltd., London, England. 

By this process the paper is printed to about one-third 
the usual depth and then developed instead of toned with 
gold. Cheapness, speed, brilliancy, increased detail and per 
manency are the claims. The developer consists of pyro 
gallic acid, 4 grains; potassium bichromate, 3 grain; 
potassium sulphocyanide, 4 grain; citric acid, 1 grain; 
water, 5 ounces. About the same weight of metol instead of 
pyro gives a blacker tone, while one and one-half grains of 
metol and three grains of hydroquinone give a tone midway 
between the two. After development the print is fixed in 
hypo, two ounces to the pint of water, and washed as usual. 


April 20, 1999 

918,509. PHOTOGRAPHIC-PRINTING  APPA- 
RATUS. Wittram B. Conaway and Carro it L. STEVENs, 
Aurora, Ind. 

The cabinet A, being located in a dark-room having a 
subdued, or ruby-light, the switches C are adjusted to close 
the circuits of such lights B as may be required by the char- 
acter of the particular negative to be treated. The sensitized 
paper is placed, with the negative, in the printing-frame 
while the printing-frame rests over the ruby-panel a*. The 
printing-frame is then secured in the opening A!. The 


operator then grasps lever F and moves it to the left, over 
the dial f, to the point on the dial indicating the desired 





length of exposure to be given the print, causing disk e to 
slip on gear d‘. As soon as lever F is moved, a spring rocks 
shaft G, causing switch-lever H to close the circuit through 
the lights B at the contacts h, h!. 


motor D through gears d to d‘ and friction e slowly return 


The movements of the 














the lever F to the normal position, from which it was moved 
by the operator. When lever F contacts with pin g}, shaft G 
is rocked, thereby, in the opposite direction, breaking the 
circuit through the lights B, whereupon the printing-frame 
is detached, and a fresh sheet of sensitized paper may be in- 
troduced. When a sufficient number of prints from one 
negative have been obtained, the operator turns pointer i 
by hand to the zero position. Several windows A! and du- 
plicate sets of mechanism to control the lights for each may 
b> provided, these duplicate mechanisms being geared to 
and operated in common by motor D, while the slip of disks e 
permits both trains of gears to run with the motor. 

918,884. MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE. HErBeErt 
S. Mitts, Chicago, Ill. 

A device for machines operated by an electric motor in- 
tended to stop the mechanism in case of accidental breaking 
of the film, or of its becoming caught. Two automatic 
switches contacting with the film and operating an ordinary 
electric circuit-breaker are the chief features. The weighted 
operating-finger of one switch bears upon a tight, straight 
section of the film; and if the latter should break one end of 
the finger would drop, closing a supplementary electric cir- 
cuit which operates the circuit-breaker controlling the motor 
and stops it. The operating-finger of the other switch pro- 
jects into but does not touch a loop of the film, and if the 
latter ceases to feed properly the loop draws tight and oper- 
ates the switch and circuit-breaker much as before. 
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April 27, 1909 


919,324. DISSOLVING-SHUTTER FOR KINET- 
OSCOPES. Joun H. Croster, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Between the film and the projection-lens is rotated a shut- 
ter consisting of a sector-shaped, semi-transparent mica 
body attached to a central metal strip and having its edges 
and the front and back of the body adjacent to this made 
opaque. If the shutter is revolved at a speed two or more 
times greater than the moving-picture film is being passed 
in the path of the lens of a kinetoscope the reproduction 
upon the screen will appear without flickering, the back- 
grounds seeming to be fixed and only the figures or other 
objects to be moving. 


919,773. FILM-REELING MECHANISM. ALvAH 
C. Rorsuck, Chicago, II. 

In the kinetoscope described the operating-shaft to which 
the hand-crank is attached has a slight endwise adjustment 
with a set-screw to hold it in either of the two positions. In 
one position the exhibition mechanism is in operation, while 
in the other it becomes inactive and the rewinding mechan- 
ism operative. One crank serves for both, and it is not nec- 
essary to remove the magazines in order to rewind the film. 
The film-rolls are rotated by means of bevel gears and 
counter-shafts in about the same manner as a chainless 
bicycle. 


May 4, 1909 


920,135. PHOTOGRAPHER’S CAMERA-STAND. 
Jort E. Harrop, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The stand consists of a base on casters, and uprights 
serving as guides for the expansible toggle-columns 12, 
which carry the camera supporting-frame 21. The latter 
may be held at any inclination by the rod 30. By means ot 





the handle 35 the toggle-columns may be raised or lowered 
to adjust the height of the camera. This is made easy by 
the coil-springs 50, which are of such a number and tension 
that their combined strength will counterbalance the weight 
of the camera at the normal height for use. 


920,138. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING-DEVICE. 
CHARLES J. H1ttmMaAn, London, England. 

This device is intended as a substitute fcr a printing- 
frame in printing from film. paper negatives and in dupli- 
cating plans. It consists of two flexible sheets, one of trans- 





parent celluloid and the other of millboard or other suitable 
substance, both fastened to end-strips. Between these flex 
ible sheets are placed the negative and sensitive paper, 
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which are brought into contact by bending the sheets as 
shown and holding them by one or more straps. 


920,263. FILM DEVELOPING-MACHINE. Rap 
L. Burton, Ortonville, Minn. 

An apparatus for developing several strips of roll-film of 
any length in the dark-room with economy of solution. It 
consists of a cylindrical tank, the lower half holding the de- 
veloper and the upper being removable as a cover. Within 
the outer casing a cylindrical drum, composed of circular 
slats between its heads, is revolved by a crank. Around 
this drum are fastened the strips of film, the ends of which 
are held to the nearest slats by spring wedges of metal 
which fit in between the slats and engage the ends of the 
film. 


920,516. ENLARGING-ATTACHMENT FOR CAM- 
ERAS. Cwartes F. Apion, Las Vegas, N. M. 

An apparatus for daylight enlarging which may be quickly 
attached to an ordinary folding-camera or closed into very 
neat, compact form for transportation. The box C, which 
holds the whole outfit when closed, contains the paper- 
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carrier, the size of which represents the largest print ob 
tainable. The base members, e and e’, which close the box 
when folded, are fastened together by a coupling-pin and 
fastened to the box itself by set-screws. The folding table 
44 supports the camera, the lens of which fits tightly into 
the end of the bellows A, held by the hook 40. 


920,582. PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER PRINTING- 
MACHINE. Ernest N. Kerr, Rock Island, Ill. 

A machine for commercial printing of gaslight paper, so 
designed that the exposure-time may be varied at will by 
the operator. Its chief feature is an automatic shutter which 
closes at the end of the predetermined time. A wide range 
of speeds is obtainable. 


920,648. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRESSURE PRINT- 
ING-FRAME. James and Harotp Pritcuarp, London, 
England. 

A pneumatic printing-frame in which equal distribution 
of pressure is obtained by exhausting air. A rubber gasket 
around the inner edges of the frame permits the space be- 
tween the glass front and movable back to form an air-tight 
chamber. The movable back is provided with a valve 
where a pump may be attached and through which the air 
may be exhausted and kept out. 
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FOR DEVELOPING PHOTO 
RatpH E. pe Lury, Ottawa, Can- 


920,835. MEANS 
GRAPHIC PLATES. 
ada. 

The invention consists of a plate-holder of metal or other 
suitable material, not affected by chemicals, in which dry 
plates may be exposed in a camera and then developed in 
daylight by the admission of fluids. 5 is the regular plate 
holder with its opaque slide 13. After exposure this is 


placed within the outer frame 14, having a transparent 
I 
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slide 22, non-actinic in color, through which development 


may be watched. The slide 13 is then removed and both 
frames immersed in the developer, which enters through 
the indented perforations 15. Fig. 1 shows both parts 
clamped together; Fig. 2, a sectional perspective of the 
outer frame only. 
May 11, 1909 

920,901. ROLL FILM HOLDER. 
South Tacoma, Wash. 

By means of this holder the films may be removed from 


Louis S. BANDER, 


the camera for focusing. The sectional drawing shows the 


device to be a removable frame which clamps to the cam 


era by means of the catches 9, and is much like the Kodak 


dry-plate adapter, except that it carries a film spool at each 
Access to these casings is 
A light-tight slide f 
must be removed during exposure, but when replaced pro 


end within a light-proot casing. 
had by revolving the curved slide 5. 


tects the film, while the whole holder is removed with the 
film enclosed if it is desired to focus on a ground-glass. 


921,273. FIRE-PROOF MAGAZINE FOR PICTURE- 
FILM. TuHappevs A. Noran, Cincinnati, O. 

This comprises a square metal case with a hinged cover 
enclosing a film-reel journaled therein, the case being pro- 
vided with metal rollers between which the film passes and 
which close the opening in the case. Around the circular 
film-reel is a wire-gauge partition forming a separate com 
partment of the corners and sides of the square case outside 
the circle. This space is filled with sponges or other ab 
sorbent material dampened with water, so that the film is 
maintained in a moist condition, thus rendering it more 
pliable, tougher and less liable to take fire. 


921,317. PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
Ropert L. Watkins and Rosert Heap, New York City. 
A compact outfit for making photographs of micro 
scopic objects, so constructed that the entire apparatus 





including microscope, camera, orc-lamp and accessories, 


is combined in one connected piece, yet folds and tele- 


scopes within the camera-box, which then acts as a small, 


compact carrying-case for the whole outfit. 


921,537. CONTINUOUS-FILM KINETOSCOPE. 
Cuartes B. Grivespir, Ridgeville Corners, O. 

The patent relates to the feed and take-off reels, which 
are so arranged that the film is fed from the inner convolu- 




















tion of the film-roll and restored to the feed-reel without 
rewinding. The cut shows the feed-mechanism b, of any 
approved type, and the magazines g and h, alike except 
for the difference of position. The feed-reel c has the ap 
pearance of a large pan where the coil of film lies, the inner 
end of it passing around the spindles 16, through the deliv 
ery-rolls 19 and so on, past the light-beam from the lantern 
a. The take-up reel d is operated by a belt from the feed 
mechanism, as shown. When the whole film has been trans- 
ferred to this reel it may be taken off by removing one side 
of the reel, which is made detachable, thus allowing it easily 


to be replaced on the feed-reel. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 











In the Interests of Simplicity 

In crediting photographs to their respective 
makers in PHoTO-ERA the former publishers 
adopted the custom of stating first the maker’s 
name and then the title of the picture. As this 
is contrary to common usage, it becomes con- 
fusing in the case of portraits involving two 
names. For this reason we shall, beginning with 


the present issue, reverse the order. 


Beautiful Marine Views 

THOSE of our many readers who are familiar 
with the exquisite pictorial interpretations of the 
sea by William Norrie, of Fraserburgh, Scotland, 
will be pleased to know that his enthusiasm and 
industry in this respect have suffered no abate- 
ment. We have just received from him a collec- 
tion of new and delightful additions to his large 
collection of incomparable marine views. Work- 
ers will do well to emulate the example of this 
admirable Scotch pictorialist. 


The Dresden Exposition 

Tuts long-heralded enterprise — without ex- 
ception the greatest of its kind ever undertaken 
in the history of photography — is the subject 
of general congratulation on the part of the pro- 
jectors and participants, alike. The immense 
exhibition-palace and its several annexes reveal 
the results of a thorough organizing-genius and 
a delightful sense of proportion, harmony and 
taste. The numerous spacious halls are admi- 
rably suited to the purposes of artistic display, 
and demonstrate consummate skill in the ar- 
rangement of the industrial and pictorial exhib- 
its. Unlike similar undertakings, there are no 
evidences of hasty preparation, every salon 
having the appearance of absolute completion, 
with «esthetic touches, here and there, to em- 
phasize this impression. German industries 
predominate, for every native manufacturer of 
consequence is represented and the exhibits of 
many of them are elaborate and expensive in 
character. The sections devoted to the scientific 
applications of photography are very compre- 
hensive and impressive. Among the exhibits of 
professional portraiture the Americans appear 
to splendid advantage both in number and qual- 
ity. Amateur photography, of course, makes a 
great display, and a review of the comparative 
merits of the different contributions from vari- 
ous countries and organizations will appear in 
our next issue. It is, also, too early to speak of 
the extent of the attendance, although the large 
native population has manifested a hearty inter- 
est in the exposition, for Dresden is the largest 
photographic manufacturing-center in Germany. 


The National Convention 


THE professional photographers’ Mecca, this 
year, is Rochester, N. Y., and the time is July 
1g to 24, inclusive. That the event will be one 
of unusual extent and brilliancy is stated, edi- 
torially, in this issue. Rochester is an exception- 
ally suitable place for the convention. It falls 
short of nothing, not even the weather, for the 
summer-heat of the great cities is unknown 
here. Although the affair will be educational in 
character, it will be relieved by high-class di- 
versions, including a banquet. The rmanufac- 
turers, ever generous to the interests of the Asso- 
ciation, will be unsparing in their efforts to in- 
struct and amuse the visitors, and the Buffalo 
section of the P. P. S. of N. Y. will do its share 
in no uncertain fashion. The industrial exhib- 
its and art-displays will eclipse all that have 
gone before. The School of Photography, the 
artistic sensation of the Detroit Convention 
(last year), will again be conducted by distin- 
guished artists. The sum of $100.00 will be 
awarded for the best invention, process or appli- 
ance in photography. Everything has been skil- 
fully planned by as able and faithful an Exec- 
utive Board as ever managed a convention, and 
will run as smoothly as a well-oiled machine. 

The hotel-accommodations are unsurpassed, 
and the prices quite reasonable. Hotel Seneca 
will be the headquarters of the convention, and 
in its large hall the business-sessions will be 
held. Hotel Eggleston, for men only, is also one 
of the best hotels in the city. 

A special feature of the convention will be a 
Congress of Photographers, composed of dele- 
gates from the principal State associations, in- 
cluding those of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, New England and 
Canada, to formulate a plan to amalgamate the 
interests of these large and important bodies 
with those of the National Association. This 
matter deserves careful consideration. 

As a sign of the wide-spread interest mani- 
fested in the Rochester Convention, excursions 
— in vestibule-trains and based on the rate of 
one and three fifths fares — will be run from 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Boston, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Co- 
lumbus, etc. 

The art-exhibition, which will be arranged 
by Mr. A. T. Proctor, Huntington, W. Va. (to 
whom all inquiries should be addressed), will 
surpass in extent and character any collection 
ever featured at a state or national convention, 
as may be seen by the following partial list of 
contributors, which includes the names of the 
principal women photographers of the country: 
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E. B. Core 
S. L. Stein 


Charles W. Hearn 
Dudley Hoyt 
Elias Goldensky 
Baker Art Gallery 
John Nicholson 
Will H. Towles 
A. T. Proctor 

W. H. Partridge 
W. S. Lively 

Geo. G. Holloway 
D. Rosser 

J. Geo. Nussbaumer 
Oscar Pach 
William Shewell Ellis 
J. Ed. Résch 
Herman Anschiitz 
Harris & Ewing 
William H. Rau 
C. C. Pike 

W.E. 

C. Pierre Havens 
W. Neal Waldon 
Ben. Strauss 
Benjamin Studio 
Homeier & Clark 
E. E. Seavy 

J. C. Strauss 

R. W. Johnson 
Jos. Thibault 

A. C. Townsend 
John Sabine 

J. H. Kemp 
Smith-Curry Studio 
Meridith Janvier 
C. E. Kough 

J. W. Hawes 
Cole-Miller Studio 
Carl Moon 
Wharton & Tyree 
Geo. Van Norman 


Ryland W. Phillips 
>. M. Hayes 
Pirie MacDonald 
S. H. Lifshey 

. H. Garo 
Will Armstrong 
E. E. Doty 
J. E. Mock 
H. E. Voiland 
J. H. Field 
Chas. Townsend 
T. Kajiwara 
Geo. Steckel 
Alfred Holden 
Thuss Brothers 
Izaak De Vos 
Charles I. Rosevear 
D. D. Spellman 
F. W. Medlar 
H. A. Baird 
Geo. E. Tingley 
H. Hoffman 
J. B. Schriever 
C. J. Van Deventer 
D. P. Thompson 
G. J. Parrot 
Howard D. Beach 
J. H. C. Evanoff 
Milton Loryea 
Ben. Larrimer 
F. J. Feldman 
A. F. Bradley 
J. Will Kellmer 
Young & Carl 
A. M. Camp 
O. C. Henry 
W. O. Breckon 
N. Brock & Co. 
E. W. Brown 
J. E. Giffen 
Walter Holiday 
J. F. Rentchler 
Harry A. Bliss 
F. R. Barrows 


WOMEN EXHIBITORS 


Mary Carnell 
Blanche E. Reineke 
Frances B. Johnston 
Nellie J. Hall 

Belle Johnson 

M. Estelle Jenkins 
Katherine Jamison 
Margaret Van Fleet 


Gertrude Kasebier 
Mrs. Walter Griffin 
Elizabeth Holden 
Bessie Meiser 

E. C. Standiford 
C. A. Donaldson 
Helen W. Clogston 
Rita B. Morris 


Julia H. Elton 

Ella G. Ball 

Miss M. Agnes Small 
Mary E. McGarvey 
Jessie Tarbox Beals 


Jeanne Bertrand 
Ella Saunders 
Emma Estelle Francis 
Edith A. Ritenour 
M. M. Morton 

If any worker — professional, semi-profes- 
sional or amateur — desires to contribute pic- 
tures of recognized artistic merit to this impor- 
tant exhibition, he should communicate at once 
with Mr. Proctor, who will reserve space and 
include his name in the list of the official catalog. 

The Professional Photographers’ Society of 
Ohio will send a separate and comprehensive 
exhibit, among its members being the foremost 
photographers of the State. A similar action 
will be taken by the Canadian Photographers’ 
Association. This progressive step on the part 
of these two societies is very gratifying to the 
National Committee, just at this time, as it is 
in line with new departures to be discussed at 
the Congress of Photographers. It demonstrates 
the value of State organizations in assisting and 
promoting the interests of the national body; 
and it is hoped that this example of organized 
support, together with other ideas to be discussed 
at Rochester, may be followed by other State 


bodies; for it will, in a very great measure, tend 
to facilitate the work of the executive boards, 
besides materially lessening the anxiety of the 
National Executive Committee as regards at- 
tendance, exhibits, etc. 


™E 


Close observation at perjormances of recent 
musical comedy successes suggests points for 
comparison between chorus girls and poor photo- 
graphic plates— both are often much over- 
exposed and under-developed 


= 
P. A. of N. E. 


PLANs for the convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New England, to be 
held in Mechanics’ Building, August 3, 4, and 5, 
are practically completed. 

Realizing, as all well-informed professional 
photographers must — in view of the aggressive 
policies of other associations and the proposi- 
tions anticipated in the P. A. of A.— that the 
year 1909 is destined to be the most important 
in the history of modern professional photog- 
raphy, the New England Executive Board has 
not only given profound study to the present- 
day situation, but it has called in consultation 
many of the master workers and association 
veterans. 

While none of the features that have proved 
so enjoyable and beneficial in the conventions of 
the past are to be excluded, several radically new 
departures will be introduced, vitally instructive 
and basic in the line of progress. It will be so ar- 
ranged that no member can attend without be- 
coming an active factor in the success of the con- 
vention; no member can attend without receiving 
and dispensing his desired share of fraternal and 
educational benefits, with all details becoming 
a matter of record. 

The ’og convention is designed to cover the 
field from the ground up, particular attention be- 
ing accorded the ground. The ‘feature’ will 
be the ‘‘ Negative School”, members are invited 
to bring finished portraits and the negatives 
from which they were printed. Individual crit- 
icism and instruction will be given by several 
of the most noted workmen in the association. 

Mr. Allon Bement, art-instructor at Columbia 
University, and ‘‘ Daddy” Lively, of the South- 
ern School of Photography, both too well-known 
to need introduction, will be present all three 
days. Full particulars will soon be placed in 
the hands of all professional photographers 
within the province of this association, and, upon 
application to George H. Hastings, secretary, 
Haverhill, Mass., will be forwarded to others 
interested. 

ba 


Sometimes smartness means cheating. Relia- 
bility always means honesty. PHOTO-ERA may 
not be smart, but it always is reliable. And this 
applies to its advertisements as well as to its text. 
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“THE ARTURA WAY IS 
THE WAY TO-DAY” 


@ You may be in business to create works of art by 
photography. 


@ You surely are in business to make money. 


@ You can do both by using 


ARTURA IRIS 


@ Remember IRIS is the one developing-paper recog- 
nized by artists of the highest standing. Artists who 
must have quality in their prints and who are the most 
exacting critics the craft has ever known. 


@ These men use IRIS on account of permanence 
and quality. On account of uniform reliability. On 
account of convenience and on account of the economy 
the “Artura System” makes possible. Economy of 
time and material that puts dollars in your pocket. 


q Artura products are sold by all independent dealers. 


The Artura Photo-Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Seventh Edition of booklet “ Results,” a complete working-manual, 
mailed free on request 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 





The Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Tessar Lens 
Fitted with the New Compound Shutter 


NABLES the amateur to attain the hitherto impossible. The 

camerist who uses this equipment will find it to be of the 
highest efficiency in every field of photographic work. The well- 
known speed and versatility of the Tessar Lens have been success- 
fully matched and made available to the amateur by this unique 
‘‘between-the-lens’” shutter. 
@ Tessar | |b is light and compact, and is the ideal lens for the 
hand camera. Speed f-6.3. Tessar Ic, speed f-4.5, is the lens 
for ultra rapid work and is admirable for general purposes as well. 
@ The Compound Shutter is light, compact and reliable, and is a 
worthy accompaniment to Tessar. Send for descriptive circular. 


@ Send for New “‘Anastigmatics.” 
@PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for Copy H, free on request. 
soe Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 


s Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru.. 
7 ment is our Guarantee. 


Bac (5 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


CORRESP NDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEAS MENTION PHOTOTERA 








Indiana Association of Photographers 


JuLy 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9g are the dates of the In- 
diana Convention, to be held at the Daguerre 
Memorial Institute, Winona Lake, Ind. It 
promises to be a brilliant affair, and furnishes, 
at the same time, a delightful trip, for Winona 
Lake is considered the most beautiful resort of 
the Middle West, and the Daguerre Memorial 
Institute has the interest of being the only real 
memorial to the founder of photography. The 
officers are planning some delightful features 
and, best of all, a hearty welcome to all comers. 
The Dimond Medal Trophy, the most elaborate 
and expensive of any association award, is open 
to out-of-State photographers. Write to E. k. 


Shalley, Berne, Ind., for particulars. 


The N. P. A. Offers a Loving-Cup 

TuHE officers of the Northwestern Photogra- 
phers’ Association send greeting to all photogra- 
phers throughout the United States and Canada. 
They offer a beautiful loving-cup for the best 
exhibit of photographs at their convention at 
St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 26, 27 and 28, 1909, for 
non-Association members. Photographs to be 
on any paper, framed or not, with or without 
glass. Two to four pictures in number, nine 
inches or larger one way. They must arrive not 
later than August 24. Address to B. C. Golling, 
Ryan Building, St. Paul, Minn. The exhibitor to 
pay charges both ways, unless the exhibit is 
chosen. In such case the Association reserves the 
right to retain same permanently. Any further 
information will be freely given on request by 
C. H. Galbraith, secretary, 1231 Washington 
Ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Easy money is hard to make, but those jew who 
do make it are nearly always broke. 


“ 


The Genius of the Studio 

A Boston photographer has recently fitted up 
his studio and reception-room in Oriental style, 
a unique Japanese portitre, with its long beaded 
strands, being a particularly beautiful feature. 
One gloomy day he was gladdened by the un- 
expected arrival of his favorite little five-year-old 
niece, who was left in his care by her mamma 
while she did several errands. His fondness for 
the child was very marked; for, in amusing her, 
he quite forgot the work he had planned te do 
that morning. Suddenly remembering, he tore 
himself away from the small siren, telling her, at 
the same time, that he loved her very much. 
Poking her curly head through the Japanese 
portitre she called after him, in her own roguish 
way, ‘I don’t believe you do, uncle!’”’ He had 
been in the dark-room for only a short time, and 
was engrossed in the development of a plate, 
when he heard the voice of the tiny maid, solilo- 
quizing in regular, measured cadences, the words 
accompanied by a rattling sound as of objects 
falling on the hardwood floor. As this continued 


for some little time, his « uriosity was aroused; he 
listened and finally became alarmed. He hastily 
covered the developing-tray, and hurried out of 
the dark-room towards the scene of disturbance. 
To his great amazement he saw his small niece 
standing with her back towards him, saying, 
‘*He loves me, he loves me not,’’ and then, with 
a joyous, triumphant cry, she pulled down the 
last remaining strand of his precious portitre 
with a jubilant ‘‘HE LOvEs ME!” 


New York Camera Club 

THE season, one of the most active and grati- 
fying in the club’s history, was brought to a 
happy close in the form of a smoker-entertain- 
ment, Saturday evening, May 15. An elaborate 
program had been prepared by the committee, 
Mr. H. T. Rowley and Mr. F. S. Hastings. 
The principal musical feature was the singing of 
the Amateur Glee Club of New York, inter- 
spersed with vocal solos by Mr. Arthur Philips, 
the conductor, and pianoforte selections by Mr. 
Walter Leon. The evening was further enlivened 
by stunts of a varied and pleasing nature by 
members of the club, and the entire affair was 
voted by all present an immense success. 


Buffalo Camera Club 

THE Buffalo Camera Club held its Seventh 
Annual Exhibition in May, celebrating its re- 
moval to its new quarters with one of the best 
exhibits yet given. Not only were the subjects 
very artistically treated, but the methods of 
printing and framing were selected with special 
reference to the subject in question. Ozobrome 
seems to be one of the favorite mediums, and 
the pictures finished in this process showed that 
the workers were masters of this eifective print- 
ing-medium. If space permitted, one would like 
to speak in detail of the work of the different 
members, showing, as it did, the individuality 
of the workers. Prizes were awarded in twelve 
different classes, the first prize in landscapes 
being equally divided between four members, 
and the first prize in portraits being divided be- 
tween three members—a fact which speaks for 
itself as to the excellent merit of the exhibit. 
The exhibition-cup was won by Mr. C. A. 
George. 


Grand Rapids Camera Club 

Tuis flourishing club held its Eleventh Annual 
Exhibition recently at the Ryerson Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, and received much gen 
eral commendation for the excellent pictorial] 
work shown. Charles Vandervelde, Eleanor W. 
Willard, Fedora E. D. Brown, Dr. and Mrs. 
Rawson, naturally, took first honors; but the 
prints shown by Edgar S. Gage, J. L. Benja 
min, George D. Kingwell, Georgietta Kennedy, 
Helen M. Vilas and Mrs. J. P. Seymour dis 
plaved much talent. 
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When an injury has been jorgiven don’t bother 
to forget it; just jorget to remember it. 
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Oregon Camera Club 


OnE of the most important and progressive 
photographic bodies on the Pacific coast is the 
Oregon Camera Club, which held its Fourteenth 
Annual Print Exhibit from March 22 to 27. Not 
long ago the club-rooms were moved to new and 
more commodious quarters, where every facility 
for advanced photographic work is provided, and 
the hundred or more members are glad to be of 
assistance to camerists not so well versed in the 
art as themselves. Every camerist in the vicinity 
of Portland should join if possible. 

Along the lines of art this club has grown con- 
siderably of late, being represented in prominent 
exhibitions in Great Britain, Dresden and in the 
American Salon. The present exhibition is of a 
high order of excellence and prizes were awarded 
as follows: 

Portraits.— First, J. A. Haran; second, Henry 
Berger, Jr. 

Marines.— First, W. B. Struble; second, Mrs. 
J. J. Fitzgerald. 

Landscapes.— First, I. N. 
J. A. Haran. 

Animals.— First, W. D. Smith; second, Albert 
G. Myers. 

Still Life.— First, C. Ford Richardson. 

Genre.— First, H. J. Thorne; second, W. D. 
Smith. 

Flowers.— First, H. J. Thorne. 

The Judd Cup for the best exhibit went to 
J. A. Haran, but must be won three times in suc- 
cession to become permanent property. 


Lipman; second, 


“< 


If photographers were as particularly neat and 
clean about the studios as in the home parlors more 
success would follow. 


‘< 


Toronto Camera Club 


THE Sixth Salon and Eighteenth Annual Ex- 
hibition of this club was held March 22 to 27 
The exhibit was the best in the history of the 
club, the jury of selection accepting only eighty- 
two prints out of a total of two hundred and 
fifteen submitted, so that the standard would be 
high. Favorable commendation was received 
from both the press and the general public. 

A new departure was made this year, the club 
having sent seventy-nine prints to the M. A. A. A. 
Camera Club at Montreal, sixty of which were 
hung there. Three members received certifi- 
cates: Mr. J. H. Ames securing three and Mr. 
W. H. Moss and D. A. Coulson one each. The 
exhibit was sent from Montreal to the Peter- 
borough Camera Club, together with other prints 
sent from Toronto, making a total of one hun- 
dred and twenty. 

It is proposed that next year the Toronto, 
Montreal and Peterborough Clubs should hold 
their exhibitions concurrently, so that each club 
will have the advantage of the other two clubs’ 
exhibits. 











A Club for Boston Men 


Tue First Annual Meeting of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union Camera Club 
was held on Tuesday evening, May 4, in its 
newly equipped quarters. The following officers 
were elected for the term of one year: Stephen 
E. Woodbury, president; Henry C. Shaw, vice- 
president; Wilfred S. White, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Much interest is being manifested in this 
growing, thoroughly up-to-date camera club, 
and its membership is steadily increasing. Nu- 
merous outings for the summer months have 
been planned by the Outing Committee, and 
the Entertainment Committee propose to give 
the members and their friends a treat the latter 
part of this month in Union Hall. The club 
numbers among its members many prominent 
and leading men in the photographic line in this 
city and vicinity, and offers to those interested 
in photography excellent facilities for becoming 
expert in the art. All applications for member- 
ship should be addressed to the secretary, 
Wilfred S. White, 48 Boylston St., Boston. 


Portland Camera Club 


THE collection of prints by members of the 
Portland (Me.) Camera Club, which belongs to 
the Print Interchange, after having been shown 
at the camera clubs of Buffalo, Chicago, Akron, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Or- 
ange, terminated its travels at the Boston Cam- 
era Club, where it was seen for three weeks, be- 
ginning May 20. This series of prints is one of 
several collections which the Portland Club is 
circulating throughout the country, but it does 
not happen to be the best. It is easy, thus, to 
account for the lack of uniformly high artistic 
quality in this case. Fortunately, the reputation 
of the club does not depend upon the merits of 
this collection, though one would wish that it 
had been better. The club has won enviable 
fame in the depiction of landscapes, street-scenes 
and marines, of which good examples were 
shown by F. H. Thompson, C. F. Berry, George 
E. Fogg, W. J. Hoyt, H. A. Peabody, F. W. 
Shaw, S. S. Skolfield and others. In portraiture 
the club did not appear to be strong, save for one 
excellent head by C. F. Clarke, a prominent 
member of both the Portland and Boston clubs. 
Added interest was afforded by the album of 
criticisms to which each club on the circuit had 
contributed, evincing painstaking and _intelli- 
gent effort mingled with suggestions eminently 
succinct, frank and to the point. 

The following officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting recently: president, H. A. Roberts; 
vice-president, George E. Fogg; secretary and 
treasurer, O. P. T. Wish; lantern-slide director, 
H. A. Peabody. Executive Committee, F. H. 
Thompson, O. P. T. Wish, C. F. Berry, H. W. 
Shaw, H. A. Peabody, Ernest Gerhardts, B. W. 
Guppy, A. P. Howard, E. E. Cheney. Member- 


ship Committee, S. S. Skolfield, R. B. Hunt, 
J. F. Gould. 
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A Unique Organization 


THE Correspondence Camera Club is probably 
the most unique body of camera-workers in the 
world, being represented by members in almost 
every civilized country on the globe. The pur- 
pose of the club is to give members an oppor- 
tunity to exchange prints and ideas and to en- 
courage and assist its members to a better en- 
joyment of photography by supplying that stim- 
ulus which association and example always 
provide. It also furnishes an opportunity for 
members to make a collection of pictures per- 
taining to some certain class, or kind, such as 
artistic, comic, historical, typical, genre, por- 
traits, etc., etc. 

Among some of the features connected with 
the club may be mentioned the following: Cam- 
era and Lens Exchange; Photo-Supply Service; 
Expert Advice; Information Bureau; Negative 
and Print Sales-Bureau; Magazine Review 
Service and Buying-Service. Other useful 
features will be added from time to time which 
will make this one of the most popular clubs in 
existence. The personnel is kept at a high 
standard, and all applicants must be able to 
submit specimens of good work before being 
admitted to membership. The headquarters of 
the club have been removed from New York to 
Helmetta, N. J., for the summer. Mr. P. 
Mitchell is secretary. 


Old Cambridge Photographic Club 


THE exhibition held by this society at Miss 
Kelly’s school, in Cambridge, Mass., in April, 
was of exceptionally high artistic merit. One 
hundred and forty prints were shown, by Grace 


C. Cheney, Eleanor W. Davis, Lois L. Howe, 
Maria Hallowell, J. P. Loud, George F. Moore, 
Caroline E. Peabody, Charles Peabody, Jeanette 
B. Peabody, Charles R. Sanger, Philip P. 
Sharples, Annie G. Schufeldt, J. G. Thorp, 
W. O. Underwood, M. S. McN. Watts and 
Jennie R. Woodbury. 


A Plea for the Hyphen 


A FRIEND of the editor, who is engaged in the 
business of moving pianos, furniture, pictures, 
bric-a-brac, etc., was called to the telephone, re- 
cently, and the following dialogue took place: 

“How much do you charge for moving pic- 
tures?” 

“That depends upon the size of the load and 
the distance. If within the limits of the city, I 
should say from $10.00 to $15.00.”’ 

“T am not talking about moving pictures, but 
moving-pictures. I do not want them by the 
load, either, but simply one reel at a time.”’ 

“Ring off!” 


= 


I} we don’t give you the chance to read and sub- 
Scribe to PHoto-ErRa the fault is ours. If we 
give you this opportunity and you don’t take it 
the fault is yours —- likewise the loss. 


A Photographic Finish 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if by “amateur fin- 
ishing” he is to understand that a firm which 
uses this term to designate the nature of its busi- 
ness wants to bring about his “‘finish.”” We beg 
to assure our subscriber that such is not the in- 
tent of this party, as, upon inquiry, we find that 
he merely wishes to finish work begun by him. 
After having developed the film or plate the 
photo-finisher — such he really is — desires the 
privilege to continue the work by supplying the 
prints. A commendable wish, to be sure. 


The Story of the Reversible Back 


THE annual field-day of the Agfa Camera 
Club occurred last month, amid ideal conditions. 
The weather had been auspicious, and each 
member bagged his share of the plethora of beau- 
tiful pictorial views. Only once was the serenity 
of the occasion threatened, and that was on the 
homeward journey. The party had boarded the 
train, selecting a car that was practically empty, 
and, even after every one was seated, there was 
room to spare. Two of the party, desiring to 
sit together, selected the second seat and, as the 
back to the first seat opposite was not turned 
over, this afforded an excellent opportunity to 
deposit and arrange their photographic outfits. 
At the next station a large number of people 
boarded the car, and in a few minutes it was 
well filled. Two individuals of ominous mien ap- 
proached the seat facing our two friends, and at 
once ordered the effects to be removed. The rude 
manner in which the request was made did not 
inspire immediate acquiescence, and there was a 
moment of hesitation on the part of the two 
camerists. ‘“‘Just like you snap-shotters to 
monopolize all the room! Remove those traps 
at once, if you don’t want them thrown out of 
the window!” With this insolent remark the 
speaker made a motion as if to carry out his 
threat, whereupon one of the camerists quickly 
placed a protecting hand upon his property and 
replied that the request should be complied with, 
at the same time looking about for a place to 
stow the cumbersome equipment. The waiting 
man grew impatient and, turning to the con- 
ductor, who had just entered to collect tickets, 
angrily demanded if two passengers had the 
right to occupy seats for four, and insisted that 
the seats be at once cleared and the back turned 
over. The conductor looked at the seat in ques- 
tion and smilingly asked if any assistance were 
needed, whereupon the furious passenger, a 
man of athletic build, laid violent hold upon the 
back of the seat, gave a tremendous pull — only 
to discover, to his intense chagrin, that it was not 
reversible as he had thought! The discomfited 
man, after one hasty look at the many smiling 
faces all about, took hasty departure, and dis- 
appeared into the next car, where there was 
plenty of room. Moral: remember that the 
back of the end-seat in the day-coaches on 
many railroads is rigid and firmly built into the 
floor. 
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Auction Sales 


THE idea of camera clubs selling at auction 
photographic material consigned by members 
has the element of novelty, and has proved suc- 
cessful. While it saves the time and money of 
members, the photographic journals lose just so 
much valuable advertising. The Camera Club 
of New York held such a sale at its rooms, 
April 15, last, and considerable material, in- 
cluding cameras and accessories, was sold, 
bringing good prices. A similar event occurred 
at the Chicago Camera Club, March 25. The 
material, however, was consigned by local deal- 
ers — members of the club. The value of the 
supplies thus disposed of amounted to $1,500, 
and a certain percentage of the receipts went to 
the club. 


A Plea 


PuHOTO-ERA is constantly receiving pleasant 
messages from its numerous admirers, and the 
following is a unique form of a renewal of a 
subscription: 

Please come another year to me, 
O magazine so good. 
I could not spare thee if I would, 
And would not if I could! 
EpmunpD H. Royce. 








The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization jor the advancement oj pictorial pho- 
tography. encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development oj new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: GrorGE W. STEVENS, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, O. 
Vice-President: Joun F. Jones, 934 Ash St., To- 


: C. C. Taytor, 3236 Cambridge Ave., To- 
Toledo, O. 


Histerian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave., 
St. Louis. Mo. 




















ONCE more we want to ask the codperation of 
every reader of PHoTO-ERA in making the next 
Federation Salon the greatest in the history of 
the organization. We want every worker who 
reads this to feel that he is closely identified with 
the movement and that his personal assistance 
is desired by the officers. Let every reader of 
PHOTO-ERA make up his mind to exhibit at least 
one print at the Salon, and keep that idea con- 
stantly before him. The vacation-time furnishes 
an excellent opportunity for artistic picture- 
making, whether it be on a trip to the Dresden 
Exposition, among the vacation-resorts of New 
England, at the Seattle-Yukon Exposition or 
right at home. Pictorial material is everywhere 
to be found. Let every camera-user search for 
it diligently and try to exhibit at the Salon. 
This distinction will mean more this year than 
ever before, because the pictures are to be shown 


at the principal art museums in various sections 
of the United States. 

We suggest that workers get in touch with 
those who are to receive American entries as 
early as possible. They are all experts, and can 
offer good suggestions about the merit of a par- 
ticular subject and how best to treat it for exhi- 
bition purposes. Moreover, they will be very 
glad to furnish this advice upon request. The 
conditions governing entries were published in 
our June issue, and the names of those who will 
collect American work follow; entries may be 
sent to any of these addresses, or direct to the 
American Federation of Photographic Societies, 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, U. S. A. 
Fayette J. Clute, care of Camera Craft, San 

Francisco, Cal. 

Miss Gertrude Man, 89 S. roth St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
George B. Goodwin, Wisconsin Camera Club, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. C. Elmberger, care Chicago Camera Club, 

87 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

E. G. Fountain, 203 Chamber of Commerce, 

Cleveland, O. 

E. C. Brooks, 3546 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

William H. Zerbe, 345 Spruce St., Richmond 

Pil, L. LN. YY. 

R. L. Sleeth, 804 Home Trust Bldg., Wood St. 
and 6th Ave., Pittsburg, Penn. 
Wilfred A. French, care of PHoTO-ERA, 383 

Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Copy of Contract-Permit 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, whether professional or 
amateur, who desire to use the portraits of per- 
sons photographed by them for the purpose of 
exhibition, publication or advertising-purposes, 
will be interested to see a copy of a contract 
which is used by one of the leading New York 
photographic firms. It is as follows: 


CONTRACT 

In consideration of $1.00 and other valuable 
considerations, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, I hereby agree to allow any pic 
tures made of me by Davis & Eickemeyer to be 
used for publication or for advertising-purposes, 
and hereby give Davis & Eickemeyer the right to 
use, sell or transfer the pictures or negatives to 
other parties for publication or for advertising- 
purposes, with the privilege of copyrighting the 

same. Name, Sopuy S. Lyons, 
Address, 24A Charles St., Boston, U.S.A. 


Witness, W. F. FERRIS, Boston, Feb. 20, 1909. 


A Beautiful Pastoral Scene 


In the June issue we published a delightful 
little picture of sheep credited to J. E. G., further 
information as to its maker being missing at 
that time. We now learn that it was the work of 
J. Edward B. Green, of Pasadena, Cal., whose 
kindness in furnishing the print we now take 


pleasure in acknowledging. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be furnished 
by us at the lowest market-prices. 











THE RIVERSIDE ART-SERIES, by E. M. Hurll. 
Twelve monographs devoted to the great 
masterpieces in painting and sculpture. Su- 
perbly illustrated in half-tone. 12mo. Cloth, 
$.50 each. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 

It is with genuine pleasure that we review 
these volumes. They certainly fill an important 
place in art-literature. Designed primarily for 
the use of art-students and the laity, these books 
contain the most useful knowledge regarding 
the great masters and their works, presented in 
language at once intelligent, concise and felici- 
tous. The subjects treated are Greek sculpture, 
Tuscan sculpture, Raphael, Michelangelo, Mu- 
rillo, Titian, Correggio, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 
Van Dyck, Landseer and Jean Frangois Millet. 
Each volume contains sixteen pictures illus- 
trating the various phases of the artist’s genius, 
taken from the finest original photographs in the 
world and reproduced in a manner for artistic 
and technical excellence unequaled by any art- 
publication we have ever seen. These splendid 
facsimiles in monochrome — themselves works 
of art — will be a welcome relief to those who 
have depended, hitherto, upon cheap and ex- 
tremely inferior half-tone reproductions for an 
acquaintance with the works of the world’s 
greatest artists. Each picture is fully described 
and analyzed, and in a manner at once clear, 
accurate and attractive. A pronouncing vocab- 
ulary of proper names and foreign words is ap- 
pended to the text of each volume. There are 
few books published, however elaborate and 
pretentious in character, which convey so much 
important and authentic knowledge of the arts 
of sculpture and painting as these delightful 
and inexpensive volumes, a complete set of 
which should be in the possession of every art- 
student, picture-lover, library, college and, in 
fact, every educational institution. 


How To JupGE A Picture, by John C. Van 
Dyke. 12mo. Cloth, $.60. Eaton & Mains, 
New York; Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati. 
No writer on art has won more deserving 

fame than J. C. Van Dyke, the author of several 

books so honestly helpful to the student and 
tourist. Every word from his fertile pen is 
prized as the expression of honest conviction 
and indisputable authority. Whatever course 
of art-study the novice may pursue, he will find 
this little volume by Mr. Van Dyke extremely 
useful in that it explains, in simple language, 
some general rules of art which may be applied 
when visiting a picture-gallery. There are 
short talks on color and harmony; tone and gra- 
dation; light and shade; perspective and atmos- 
phere; values, texture and qualities; drawing 


and form; composition; the object of art; ideas 
and subjects; style and individuality; and oils, 
water-colors, pastels and etchings. Although 
these lessons bear on painted pictures, they are 
equally serviceable in making beautiful pictures 
by photography. Pictorial photography is often 
weak, monotonous and inexpressive, because 
the pictorialist has but a superficial knowledge 
of what goes to make up a truly artistic picture — 
one which will stand the test of authoritative 
criticism. Every idea contained in the book is 
of direct, positive benefit to the photographer — 
the maker of pictures. 


Octavo, 


In VIKING LAND, by W. S. Monroe. 
$3.00. 


profusely illustrated, cloth. Price, 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Norway is so rich in mountains, ice-fields, 
waterfalls, fjords and other scenic enchantments 
that it is easy to devote an entire book to its 
geographical features alone; and that is what 
most writers have done. Mr. Monroe, on the 
contrary, has given us less of this sort of material 
and more of the very interesting facts about 
matters of human interest — the people, their 
habits, customs and traditions; and to the de- 
veloped and developing civilization of the coun- 
try. This latter consideration is so dependent 
upon history that several chapters are devoted 
to it, particularly the ages of the Vikings and 
the old Norse kings; and very interesting read- 
ing it makes. 

The present-day people are discussed in every 
respect, but the author’s observations concern- 
ing their mental and moral characteristics, their 
system of public education, their religion, and 
the Scandinavian mythology which formed its 
basis before the introduction of Christianity, 
are of especial moment. Norse literature, mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture and architecture come 
in for a goodly share of attention, and many are 
the interesting personalities about such men as 
Ibsen and Bjérnson, Ole Bull, Grieg and many 
others. It must not be thought, however, that 
the geographical interest of Norway is slighted. 
Several chapters are devoted to its fjords, moun- 
tains, forests, farm life and commerce; to meth- 
ods of travel and suggestions for the guidance of 
travelers. Its three principal cities — Trond- 
jhem, Bergen and Christiana —are also sep- 
arately described. A complete index materially 
enhances the value of the book for reference. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLORED OBJECTs, by 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, D. Sc. 69 pp. Demi- 
octavo. 14 plates, color-chart, photogravure 
frontispiece. Stiff paper covers. Tennant & 
Ward, New York. Price, 50 cents, net. Post- 
age, 6 cents. 

There has long been need of an authoritative 
book in English on this subject, and there are 
few men so well equipped to prepare it as C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, and he has had in his task the 
assistance of other men noted in this line of 
work. Among them may be mentioned A. J. 
Newton, André Callier, F. M. Sutcliffe, Furley 
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Lewis, J. C. S. Mummery and others. The re- 
sult is a concise and definite treatment of the 
whole subject of photographing colored objects, 
which will prove of great value to commercial 
and scientific photographers, as well as pictorial- 
ists who desire real tone-values in their work. In 
addition to a general treatment of the methods 
of obtaining true color-values, there are chap- 
ters devoted to portrait, landscape and tri-color 
work, 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING, by William 
Henry Baker, Cleveland, O. Price, boards, 
75 cents. 

Primarily this is a dictionary of photo-en- 
graving, but there are so many things in the 
mechanical and fine arts which are closely 
allied with this process that many terms used in 
electrotyping, lithography, printing, photog- 
raphy and painting are included. Multum in 
parvo best describes this little vest-pocket vol- 
ume, for in it the person who wishes to familiar- 
ize himself with reproduction processes will find 
a ready solution of his frequent difficulties. The 
definitions are concise and accurate, while the 
several charts are of great value, particularly 
that devoted to the relative adaptability of print- 
ing-plates, papers, inks, duplicating-qualities 
and the best methods of reproducing various 
kinds of copy. This feature alone should com- 
mend the volume to every editor or writer. 


KUNSTLERISCHE GEBIRGS-PHOTOGRAPHIE, von 
Dr. Anton Mazel. Second, revised and en- 
larged edition. 16 full-page plates from 
original photographs by the author. 224 pages. 
Large 8vo. Price, 4.50 marks and 5.50 marks. 
Berlin: Gustav Schmidt. 

This is, probably, the most important work 
on the subject of Alpine photography published 
in recent years, and peculiarly welcome at this 
time, when so many camerists are planning to 
secure their first views among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the White Mountains and the Swiss Alps. 
Dr. Mazel, the author, is by experience, skill and 
temperament eminently fitted to perform so 
difficult a task. The result is an eloquent testi- 
mony to his rare scholarly and technical equip- 
ment, as well as to his thoroughly independent 
and scrupulously honest judgment in the matter 
of apparatus and working-material. He alludes 
with impartial approbation to Voigtlander & 
Sohn’s Reflex Camera (Heliar lens), the Carl 
Zeiss’ Palmos Camera (Tessar Lens), and the 
Gérz-Anschiitz Camera (Celor Lens). He is 
equally fair-minded in his reference to the vari- 
ous makes of plates and films, although he men- 
tions the products of only Swiss and German 
manufacture. The contents of the volume con- 
sists of several admirable prefaces and fourteen 
chapters, on the following subjects: ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic Apparatus;” ‘‘The Sensitive Plate;” 
“The Alpine Landscape;”’ ‘The Foreground;” 
‘*The Illumination of the Theme;”’ ‘‘The Win- 
ter Landscape;”’ ‘“‘ Water-Effects — The Lake;”’ 
“The Yellow Screen;” ‘“‘Sky and Distance;” 


“The Diaphragms;” ‘Instantaneous Photog- 
raphy;” ‘“‘Excursion-Plans and Beginning of 
Activity;” ‘‘Enlargement and Reduction,” and 
““Development of the Exposures.” Then fol- 
lows a series of sixteen reproductions of superb 
Alpine views by the author, together with a crit- 
ical analysis of the artistic and technical merits 
of each picture. In justice to the author the 
reader should not expect too much of his book. 
No tourist is carried by his guide to the top of 
the ‘‘ Jungfrau;” he must use his own legs. The 
mere reading or even the study of the best book 
does not make an artist. The book is but a 
guide to him who does not yet know the means of 
artistic expression. Most important of all is 
individual endeavor and practical experience. 
The worker filled with a desire to achieve pic- 
torial success in high altitudes will find in Dr. 
Mazel’s volume true inspiration, and counsel of 
indisputable authority. 


THE Sport or BrrD Stupy, by Herbert K. 
Job. Cloth, octavo, profusely illustrated. 
Price, $2.00 net. The Outing Publishing Co., 
New York. 

Dedicated to his son and “all other real live 
American boys,” this book is designed especially 
for young people who wish to know something 
of our native birds, but it will be found equally 
fascinating to the older beginner in this inter- 
esting study. Mr. Job writes in “story form,’’ 
but authoritatively and with enthusiasm, of the 
habits of our feathered neighbors as he saw them 
at short range. Great stress is laid upon the 
pleasure and adventure to be found in becoming 
intimately acquainted with the birds of any 
country town, and how best to go about it. The 
photographic side of the sport is given special 
attention, and the one hundred and thirty-four 
half-tones from photographs by the author are 
an inspiration in themselves. Most of these are 
pure records, but a few, such as mother birds 
feeding their young, are strong in human appeal. 


“Z 


The monstrous white hair-ribbon for children 
has all the beauty of the Ajrican nose-ring, the 
utility of the French-heel slipper and the indis- 
pensability oj the false hair-puff. 
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Elmendorf in Africa 
WHILE the commercial development of the 
Dark Continent is now engaging universal at- 
tention, additional interest is aroused by the 
hunting-trip undertaken by former President 
Roosevelt. Elmendorf, the noted traveler and 
lecturer, shrewdly took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, and has preceded Mr. Roosevelt in a 
journey up the Nile to the Soudan, where, last 
month, he obtained some very interesting pic- 
tures by means of his camera and moving-picture 
apparatus. From Cairo he went to Sicily, thence 
to Turkey and Russia. His next series of lectures 
will, doubtless, present the pictorial results of 

his recent travels and explorations. 
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‘* Portrait ”’ 


Tuis is the name of an attractive little monthly 
magazine for professional photographers issued 
by the Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. It 
is ‘‘devoted to art-in-portraiture, also profit-in- 
photography, and committed to a square deal.” 
Although dealing particularly with Ansco special- 
ties, there is much general information of inter- 
est to every practitioner, while the user of this 
particular line of goods will find it of the utmost 
value. A feature of the magazine will be por- 
traits of prominent men in photography printed 
on the cover. The first issue presents the famil- 
iar, genial countenance of Pirie MacDonald, 
New York City. 


Prizes to Amateur Photographers 


THE sum of one hundred dollars in cash- 
prizes to Rambler dealers, owners and amateur 
photographers has just been awarded by Thomas 
B. Jetiery and Company for photographs illus- 
trating the pleasure and utility of owning a Ram- 
bler car. The Rambler people hit upon an un- 
common method of procuring photographs for 
use in The Rambler Magazine, a publication for 
owners, and in general Rambler publicity. 

Cash-prizes were offered to photographers and 
others who would make photographs of the cars 
in the hands of owners, paying particular atten- 
tion to the Spare-Wheel feature, which belongs 
exclusively to the Rambler. There are nearly 
fifteen thousand Rambler owners in America, 
and the result was that several hundred photo- 
graphs were received from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The prize-winners are: Rambler Garage & 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va.; W. K. Cowan, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; P. W. Lochmiller, Albion, Neb.; 
H. W. Brown, Tifton, Ga.; J. H. Linsley, New 
Haven, Conn.; H. W. Davidson, Marietta, O.; 
C. M. Willis, Auburn, Cal.; M. H. McCarthy, 
Somerville, Mass.; Arthur Cumings, Winthrop, 
Mass.; and John S. Butzer, Ephrata, Penn. 

Another competition, closing October 1, is 
announced in the advertising pages of this issue. 
$150.00 are offered in prizes. 


Wellington Plates 


THE photographic public in this country has 
now the opportunity to try the Wellington Eng- 
lish Plates, including the famous Watalu, which 
requires only plain water for complete develop- 
ment. The back of this plate is coated with a 
non-halation compound containing all the chem- 
icals necessary for an efficient developer, which 
dissolve when the plate is immersed in water. 
Ralph Harris & Co., 26-30 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, are the sole United States agents, and will 
gladly furnish price-list and further information. 


Voigtlander Cameras 


WoRKERS who are interested in a compact 
metal camera, particularly of the reflex type, 
should send to Voigtlander and Sohn, A. G. 
Optical Works, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
the 1909 catalog. This pamphlet describes a 
line of cameras which for quality of workman- 
ship and convenience in operation are unex- 
celled. All are built on rather unusual lines and 
the novelties in construction are all very wel- 
come ones. 


Agfa Metol Contest 


WE wish to call the attention of our readers to 
the circular to be found at the various stock- 
houses relative to the Agfa Metol Contest. The 
Berlin Aniline Works will present an order for 
one ounce of any of their well-known Agfa de- 
veloping-products to the ten amateurs who will 
send the greatest number of words made up out 
of the above three words. 

Ask your dealer for a copy. 


Faked Statistics 


AMONG the numerous photograph studios ad- 
vertised for sale during the spring months are 
several which would have appeared in PHOTO- 
ERA, because the cash accompanied the copy in 
each instance, had the proprietors complied with 
our request to guarantee the statements they 
wished to advertise. These are frequently very 
extravagant, and we do not feel justified in pub- 
lishing them unless they are properly vouched 
for. As these endorsements were withheld, we 
declined to publish the advertisements, although 
they appeared in other publications. Our aim is 
to protect readers of this magazine against 
swindling-schemes, and for this reason our want- 
column is not so sumptuous as it otherwise 
would be. 


Century Supremacy 


THIs quality was never set forth more attract- 
ively or convincingly than by the latest catalog 
of the Century Camera Division, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Careful workman- 
ship, the hest of materials and exclusive features 
in construction have combined to give this line 
of cameras an enviable reputation. —To him who 
contemplates buying a high-grade instrument 
this catalog will prove a rare treat, and bring to 
his attention matters he should know about. 
Send for a copy to-day. 


The Typical Advertiser 


“I Got my wife through advertising.” 

“Then you ’ll admit that advertising pays?” 

“T will admit that it brings results,” was the 
cautious reply. 
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An Exciting Adventure 


THE New York Herald, in referring to a well- 
known worker, stated that he had neither studio 
nor dark-room, and that much of his best work 
had been developed under a table draped with 
bedclothes. This recalls to the mind of the 
editor a personal experience in the West, many 
years ago, and which might have had a serious 
ending. Desiring, one day, to reload his six 
double plate-holders and finding no suitable 
place in his boarding-house, he decided upon a 
novel and simple expedient. It was a bright, 
sunny day, ten o’clock in the morning, and the 
servant had not yet made up the bed. Closing 
the door and lowering the window-shades, he 
prepared to transform his bed into a dark-room. 
Knowing that he would have to work in the dark, 
he first removed the counterpane, woolen blank- 
ets and sheets, placed the plate-holders in a row 
on the bed and, close by, an empty box to receive 
the exposed plates and a box of unexposed ones 
near it. After removing his coat he proceeded to 
occupy the center of the bed, pulled the woolen 
blankets carefully over and around him and, ina 
kneeling posture, began operations. He care- 
fully felt of the plate-holders with their valuable 
contents, also of the two boxes on the other side 
to be sure that everything was in order and in 
readiness. Then the slides were drawn, the pre- 
cious plates removed and carefully placed face 
up on a pile at his left. It was getting warm, but 
he did n’t mind. The receptacle — oh yes, the 
empty box! The double covers were removed 
and the innermost portion was ready to receive 
the exposed plates. He felt himself perspire, and 
to breathe with less than his wonted ease; but 
what was that to an enthusiastic soul? Face to 
face the plates were placed into the box — one, 
two, three —a terrible shriek rent the air and 
caused his blood to run cold. ‘‘There’s some 
animal in Mr. F.’s bed; it must be a bear. Quick, 
bring your gun, Mr. Brown!” Voices answered 
from below, several persons bounded up the 
stairs, a click betrayed the cocking of a gun; but 
with a yell the occupant of the bed dashed off 
the blankets and revealed himself. ‘Why, it’s 
Mr. F.!” and with this exclamation the two 
women dropped in a faint on the floor, the land- 
lord stared and broke into a roar of laughter. 
The camerist had just escaped being shot. The 
plates were exposed a second time and ruined, of 
course, but their owner still lives to narrate the 
story of a hairbreadth escape. 


Colonial Number of the ‘‘B. J.’’ 


Tuis special issue of the British Journal of 
Photography has become an annual institution 
of great popularity, much prized by photog- 
raphers in the British Colonies and foreign 
countries. Intended to present a review of the 
most recent introductions upon the photographic 
market, there can be no question that the issue 
of March 26 fulfils its purpose in the matter of 
letter-press, while the advertising-manager is 
certainly to be congratulated. 


A New Shutter 


A DECIDEDLY novel between-the-lens shutter 
called the Optimo has just been brought out by 
the Wollensak Optical Co., of Rochester. In 
making the exposure five leaves revolve, one 
end passing from the opening and the other 
taking its place. This makes high speed possi- 
ble, while the star-shaped aperture, where the 





light reaches the edge of the opening as well as 
the center, gives the utmost illumination to the 
plate. With this shutter exposures ranging 
from one second to z}> of a second may be 
given and any high-grade anastigmat lens can 
be mounted in it. Besides being compact, the 
instrument is very easy to operate. A full de- 
scription with prices is found in the Wollensak 
catalog, mailed free upon request. 


An Indispensable Catalog 


THE amateur season is now in full swing, al- 
though thousands will defer their pictorial ac- 
tivities to the early fall, when they will record 
nature’s beauties in the localities of their pref- 
erence, be it the Rockies, the White Mountains 
or the historical sights to be seen in connection 
with the Dresden Exposition. He who desires 
the most approved hand-camera and one which 
will make photography more of a pleasure than 
ever should obtain a copy of the catalog describ- 
ing the latest styles of Premo cameras and ac- 
cessories issued by the Rochester Optical Divi- 
sion, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
All styles of these popular hand-cameras are 
clearly and attractively described. This attract- 
ive catalog contains, also, illustrations and com- 
plete description not only of the devices for using 
plates or films, but, also, the highly desirable 
film-pack, also light and compact apparatus for 
developing plates or films, several popular forms 
of shutters, including the focal plane and other 
necessary adjuncts to a complete working out- 
fit. A copy of this catalog will be sent free to any 
one on application. 

N 


I} there is a yellow streak in you it will show 
in your voice. 
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